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Cuaprer VIL. 


: trees of this forest were of a giant race; their great trunks 

arose in dense shade from the ground. There was no under- 
brush, but in the case of the cedars, their branches, when they 
could obtain room, dipped almost to the ground, outspreading in 
curving fans. The upper branches were so high that Mary could 


not easily look at them; they seemed to be disposed in and out of 
one another in immense shelves of shade, rising layer above layer. 
It was with the trunks, and with the ground beneath them, that 
her eye grew more familiar. The cedars and the firs had dull 
red tints upon them. Sometimes a branch, or a whole tree, of 
cedar was dead, and had turned the dull hue of red that one 
sees in dead bracken. The ground was covered with snow that 
had powdered through the branches. It did not look like the 
outer snow; its crystals told the tale of its sifting. Covered 
by it lay the forms of huge moss-grown logs, lying often under 
the very roots of the trees now standing. The. living trees had 
been sown upon their fallen progenitors. 

Through this forest a little road ran, so narrow by comparison 
with the height of its arching roof that it seemed as if it were the 
diligence of pigmies that had removed all obstacles from it. 
The snow carpet was here marked with the track of the horse 
and sledge, just as in the open; but these tracks now seemed almost 
such as a little bird might have made, so dwarfed did any sign of 
human life appear. It seemed to Mary that the trees looked down 
upon her, and saw a little creature dressed in clinging skirts, 
travelling as fast as her strength would permit—slowly at that— 
and that they spoke to one another, saying how weak and insig- 
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nificant she was, and that she was going forward amid great 
dangers, and that, unless there was a God in the world, she had 
no one to protect her. 

There had always been some poetic sense within her, and being 
thus cast, with fever in her blood, into the arms of so strange a 
phase of nature, this part of her spoke loud for the first time. It 
was not for long. It is not according to the law which growth 
of character obeys that new thoughts, new feelings, spiritual or 
poetical, should abide with us. It is not until they are old 
thoughts, old feelings, that they abide. Our first glimpses of 
them are very transient; their impress remains, but they pass 
as if they had left no impress, and the laws which govern cir- 
cumstance no sooner touch us into finer feeling than they 
jostle us with that which is most mundane. There is evidently 
something wholesome in the transition. 

It was not long before Mary began to feel that physical ill 
was fastening upon her. Her head throbbed: she felt that, in 
spite of the cold air, her cheeks were burning; she felt the 
lassitude of illness in every limb. 

This was before she had walked very far, and she supposed that 
her life depended upon her going much further. The gray and 
red squirrels that leapt among the branches, the crows cawing in 
gaps that opened to the sky far above her head, might live in the 
forest, but she could not. 

To her great relief she began to see signs of an opening in the 
trees; there was light farther on, and soon she could discern, 
through the long avenue which the road made, an arch which 
appeared to be the end of the wood. 

It was just when she had seen this that she began to hear a 
sound behind her. Gradually she distinguished the jingling 
sound made by the harness of a horse attached toa sledge. Her 
first impulse was to stop and lean against a tree, waiting to 
implore the friendly aid of whoever might be driving that way. 
Then came the swift and painful recollection that that road led 
only from the house which she had left. 

Incapable of moving faster, she pressed steadily on towards 
the opening of the forest. There must be some house in the 
clearing ; she was filled with a frantic desire to reach it before 
the sledge from the farm in the notch could come near her. 
Yet, as in a dream, her feet were heavy, and would only move 
slowly. The road curved behind her, so that she could not see 
the sledge, but in the dense stillness she could hear the horse’s 
hoofs in the snow. 

The sledge came on at the steady natural pace of the horse, 
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apparently without interference from the driver. Mary gained 
the edge of the wood, and still the sledge was behind her. 

Before her was a large clearing. The trees, probably a special 
sort of timber, had evidently been felled and used for some 
purpose such as the building of the railway. There was the 
sound to one side of a stream rushing, and in the same direc- 
tion several log houses and wooden sheds. There was no fence 
or enclosure of any kind. The road led on to the huts. Mary 
went towards them without a moment’s hesitation. She felt 
certain that in some one of them there must be a kindly woman 
to whom she could tell her story, and yet they looked strangely 
desolate. 

Before she reached the huts, the horse which was drawing the 
sledge came up close behind her on the narrow track. It slackened 
speed and followed her; she heard no voice. She stood aside in 
the snow; she looked at the sledge. So strange was her mood 
and the circumstance, that to be calm was little effort to her. 
Across the sledge and beyond the wood she saw the mountains, 
and the majestic glittering peak. The sense of exaltation this 
brought her, the fever that was upon her, and the instinctive 
self-effacement which her late acting had taught her, joined 
together to give the rounded outline of her girlish face an almost 
unearthly grace. 

The one man who stood upon the sledge had no demonstrative 
nature, and yet he looked upon her with renewed bewilderment. 
The man was Hamilton. He stood upright upon the low, flat, 
unpainted sledge, holding the reins of the small shaggy horse. 
The horse had been checked by a touch when Mary had swerved 
aside. Horse and man stood motionless, and even the beast 
turned its head and looked her full in the face. 

The girl had counted upon the sledge passing while she paused ; 
moment by moment passed and she saw no ending to this silent 
interview. 

At last the man said: “Where are you going? Why did you 
leave me?” His was not merely a daring and imperious face, 
but it was a bad face, although just now there was no thought or 
feeling expressed there that a good man might not have thought 
and felt. In spite of himself, his voice trembled as a true lover’s 
might. He seemed surprised by this, knit his brows and stopped 
speaking. Then he said again: “I only let you go away in order 
that I might tell the boys that you were gone. I knew that I 
could follow you wherever you went. I saw the track of your 
feet upon the road. There is no place anywhere in this region 
where I cannot follow you.” When he spoke of his fellows, his 
u2 
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tone had for the moment been haughty, but for the rest it was 
mild, with an effort at pleasing. 

She did not speak to him; she could not, even if she had 
desired. As it seemed that he would not pass her, she quietly 
went on before the horse to the log houses. 

She was considering in her mind why it was that she could not 
get out of his power. Did he know that these houses were empty, 
or that the people in them were powerless to protect her? Surely 
not, for she saw smoke issuing from the chimneys, and she heard 
the sound of a good many voices within. 

When they reached a space that was cleared of snow in front 
of the principal log building, Hamilton left his sledge and came 
up beside her, looking at her progress in the direction of the 
door with great curiosity. 

“Why are you going in here?” he asked. ‘ Where have you 
come from? What errand can you have here?” 

It seemed as if he spoke by way of relief to his own mind, for 
he had apparently ceased to expect her to answer. 

His tone inspired her with greater curiosity as to what she 
should see within, but not with greater hope. She knocked at 
the door, and he stood aside watching her keenly. 

The sound of voices within continued monotonously, but in a 
minute the door was opened. In the minute that she had been kept 
waiting the continued gaze of Hamilton’s eyes had become so 
repulsive to her that in sheer fear of him she stepped across the 
threshold as soon as the door gave to her gentle pressure. 

The scene she saw seemed at first like the passing dream of a 
fevered brain. The interior, dark by reason of frost upon the 
small window-panes, was furnished in a manner far more rude 
and foreign than the house from which she had come, and in it 
sat a large circle of men—grotesque, ugly figures; most of them 
were squatting in a circle round a low table, playing at some 
game with dice. When ber thought cleared after a moment, she 
perceived they were Chinamen. 

It seemed that, in their taciturn indifference, they had not pro- 
posed to turn from their game because their door had been 
opened to admit a stranger, but after a moment some quiet word 
or sign seemed to pass from one to another. They turned, they 
looked, they rose and stood about her. The best evidence of their 
surprise was perhaps that they did not ask why she had come. 
There was a minute's silence while they crowded behind one 
another to look at her more closely. Then they grinned at her, 
making, as it seemed to her, horrid grimaces; yet perhaps it 
was a natural smile of welcome to a vision which in the foul 
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reek and gloom of this hut seemed more than ever beautiful and 
ure. 

: Sickened as she was by the smoke and smell and her 
loathing of the men, whose grins appeared to her insulting, she 
still searched with her eyes every corner of the dark interior, for 
the impulse was strong upon her to look for the friendly face of 
some woman, but none was to be seen. She remembered now 
that she had heard that Chinese navvies had been employed upon 
the roads in this country. She knew enough to know that the 
Chinese do not take their women with them to foreign lands. A 
moment’s thought told her that here for her there was no hope. 

She became conscious that Hamilton was standing in the door- 
way behind her, that the Chinamen were beginning to look to 
him as the one who knew the answer to the riddle of her presence. 
She shook her head, as if to show that she had missed her way, 
and went out again into the bleak air of the morning. 

Her heart so sank with the disappointment that she could have 
wept, although she was not a woman given to tears. Where 
could she go now? She lifted up her eyes and looked. On all 
sides of the clearing was the forest ; on all sides of the forest, the 
mountains. The gray cold as of unborn day was still upon all 
the valley and the eastern heights. The only sight that brought 
her the slightest comfort was the golden glory of the peaks upon 
the other side, the highest mountain rising among them; but 
the thought of hope and light which they forced upon her was 
not of an earthly and temporal sort; it merely lay passive in her 
mind together with the realisation of her present hapless case. 

While she had stopped bewildered, all the Chinamen from the 
log houses came out, and now they stood around her again. 
There was no awe upon their faces; they grinned; they talked 
to one another. No doubt to them, in the midst of a foreign 
land, her advent and appearance did not seem beyond the range 
of explicable things. They were interested and curious. They 
seemed to know Hamilton well and spoke to him ; but he did not 
answer, only continued to look with interested curiosity to see 
what dealings she might have with them, or they ‘with her. 

A minute more and the Chinamen had arrived at an explana- 
tion. Their English was meagre, but with polite laughter they 
spoke enough of it to make their thought clear : 

“ Hamilton getee wifee. Him showee wifee.” 

Hysterical laughter fought within her with the desire for 
tears. She betrayed neither, but the self-repression resulted in 
a trembling of her whole frame, so that she felt that she was on 
the verge of some pitiful attack of extreme weakness. Looking 
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as though she had not understood, she walked feebly away by the 
only road. 

She heard Hamilton’s word of command to his horse. The 
sound of hoofs in the snow and the jingling of the harness 
followed close behind her. 


Cuapter VIII. 


Mary began to wonder to herself how it would have been with her 
if she had entered the settlement of the Chinese navvies without 
Hamilton for her guard. She thought of her money and the 
jewel that now also lay in her bosom. An awful picture of her 
own murdered body being hidden in the ground by these grinning 
heathen rose before her fevered brain. In this last adventure 
she was forced to believe that this man Hamilton had proved 
a friend. ; 

He must needs yet prove a friend to her if there was to be 
any peaceful ending to her present state of wretchedness, for, as 
she came again to the place where the only track upon the snow 
turned back towards the forest, she realised that there was no 
other human dwelling within her reach, and her strength had 
wholly failed her. 

Her mind still grasped the idea that perfect nobleness of 
character would alone be sacred to this man, and that perfect 
nobility implied the power to trust. She had never been taught 
this, and yet she assumed it. Strong she could not appear, or 
free from the petty ills of disease and helplessness, but it was 
possible to appear to trust absolutely all the good that was in 
him ; and whatever betided, it might be possible to endure with- 
out betraying impatience or any weak apprehension. She had 
but a moment in which to act; her limbs were failing beneath 
her, her brain was almost incapable of thought. 

She turned, and again made room for the horse to pass. She 
made a gesture that she required to rest upon the sledge. 

The man had made his own provision for this. A bundle that 
was lying before him upon the bare sledge proved to contain 
such pillows and blankets as he might have taken from his 
own bed. The sledge was a small level platform, except that 
in front, where it might need to breast the snow, it inclined 
upward. Upon the incline he bestowed the pillows with hasty 
action. She rested upon the blanket, and was thankful to lay 
her head down upon the pillows, although they were but sacks of 
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straw. ‘The moment she laid down her head she seemed to lose 
the power to raise it again. He covered her with the bearskin in 
which the bundle had been rolled. He stood as he had stood 
before, upright at the back of the sledge, and drove on. In this 
way they went back through that part of the forest through 
which they had come. 

She knew that her strength had gone, that she was the prey of 
some acute illness produced by the chill of the preceding night. 
She tried to think what she ought to do next, while she retained 
the power to think. 

Her mind with eagerness considered the occupants of the 
railway carriage out of which she had fallen about eight hours 
before. It was now at such an hour of the morning that her 
fellow travellers might be rising from their berths. She wondered 
how long they would leave hers close-curtained, supposing her to 
be sleeping late. It was clear that no one had known of her 
misadventure at the time it took place. How then would they 
know it at all until they sought for her within those curtains? 
When they did know her gone, what would they think? What 
would they do? She wished now that her own travelling com- 
panion had been a more affectionate, a more unselfish, woman. 
She had never missed these qualities in her before. She had been 
content that her woman friends should be clever and self-contained. 
She wondered now how much her late companion would bestir 
herself. She found that she could not easily fancy her greatly 
solicitous or perturbed. 

It would be impossible for those in the train to know when or 
where she had left it, or whether or not she had left it of her 
own accord at one of the several night stations. Under these 
circumstances it was vain to hope that the place in which she 
now was would be the place chosen fur immediate search. No 
doubt her disappearance would be telegraphed to the different 
stations along the line; if she could reach a station, she 
would be safe, but she had seen no road that ran parallel with 
the railway, and she was convinced that there was no station 
within reasonable reach, because her appearance had appeared 
marvellous, 

There were minutes when her bodily state seemed to numb the 
natural feeling of anxiety. She lay, her cheek upon the pillow 
provided, and watched the huge trunks of the forest trees as they 
glided past her. She was interested to see the effect of the 
increasing light in the great gloomy aisles of their shade, for the 
shade was less now than it had been in token that the rays of 
the sun were descending the nearer hills. 
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Was she losing her reason to be thus idly thinking of the beauty 
of this forest? With an effort she brought her mind back to the 
question of whither she was being taken and for what end. She 
felt the little packet of gross worldly wealth lying heavy upon 
her breast. Would the man beside her be influenced by the offer 
of a bribe or payment, or would it be safer not to let him know 
that she had money? 

She turned herself slightly so that she could look up in his 
face. It was there that she must read her immediate future. It 
was partly because of the fever, which gave her a strange sense of 
unreality, that she was able to lie quietly and look up at him as a 
child would have done. 

For a moment he returned her look with an effort to appear at 
ease; then he lifted his eyes to the level of his horse, made some 
sounds which belong to the driver’s language, made a feint of re- 
arranging his reins and whip, and, relapsing into steady self- 
control, continued to look at the road in front and drove on 
steadily. 

Inwardly the girl had a giddy sensation that it was all 
passing delusion. As in a dream, she had the curious double 
existence of actor and spectator at once; she being in spirit, 
somewhere apart from the sledge, saw herself as she lay ap- 
parently at ease under the bear robe; she saw the upper edge 
of the fur rise and fall with the movement of her breath; she 
saw the folds of delicate azure swathed about her head and 
shoulders; she saw her own face, and marvelled at its beauty and 
sweetness in comparison with the huge roughness of nature and 
the uncouth roughness of humanity in all that place. She saw 
the man standing almost like a statue behind her. He was dressed 
in old and ragged furs; the long smooth fur of racoon was his 
cap, his coat the ancient hide of a buffalo, legs and feet were 
encased in moccasin and bound with thongs of the same. An 
untidy dress it was, hardly clean. The man within it had a fine, 
haughty bearing, and the face that looked out from under the cap 
would have been very handsome had it not been for the subtle 
mark that vice had set upon the features. It was a face that 
showed, not only the power to control others, but the power of 
self-control; yet not for any good end. Comparatively young, 
and as it seemed now in health, he looked as if he had worked 
through all dissipations, and regained health only by change 
of vices. His expression was not alone reckless, but bore the 
creeping shadow of low brutality and cunning which the hardening 
habits of wickedness involve. In this curious survey, she looked 
also at the shaggy horse. Its humble toilsome manner of trotting 
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on suggested fear. She saw that, slight as Hamilton’s motion in 
driving was, it was a cruel twitch which he often gave to the 
creature's mouth. Then she looked again at the gigantic forest, 
filled, as it seemed to her, with mysterious depths and shades in 
which unknown crimes could be prolonged and then buried. The 
narrow road led through its heart like a silver thread. On and 
on over this road they went, the pony, the rude wooden sledge 
carrying the recumbent and hapless lady, and the man standing 
statue-like, looking before him with hard-set enigmatical gaze. 
She seemed to stand aside and see it. 

At length they came out from under the trees; the girl felt 
that some spell was broken. She was in command of her mind 
once more, feeble, suffering, but still intelligent, and the light of 
morning was on the hills. She heard the river rashing through 
the icy grots that were its bark. She felt the sledge upon the 
rocks and then upon the bridge. 

The pony began to ascend the steep side of the railway embank- 
ment. Mary thought of the next thing which she must do. 
When the sledge had balanced itself upon the level of the track, 
she rose up, signing Hamilton to stop. 

It seemed to her that he had checked the horse of his own 
accord, for it had stopped without so much as crossing the railway. 
Perhaps there was hesitation in his mind as to which road he 
would take, 

She slipped off the sledge, bracing herself to the effort of 
standing. She essayed to speak, but the cold had taken so strange 
a hold of the vocal chords that the lowest whisper still died upon 
her lips. 

He came nearer, bending his head to listen, courteously enough, 
but she felt that if this were the result of her effort to speak she 
would make no further effort. The intense curiosity written upon 
his face appeared less respectful than his former hard-set 
expression. Yet, after all, it was a glimpse to her of the main 
attitude of his mind at this point. She saw that within it 
curiosity and indecision held sway. 

She took the handle of the whip out of his hand, and traced 
upon the snow two,words : “Station where?” 

His eyes had followed her lines. When she had finished he 
gave her such a look of bold piercing inquiry as last night he had 
bestowed upon her before he fell back in dismay. He even tried 
a smile as if of mutual intelligence, but when she still looked 
grave, innocent, pleading, something of the former effect was pro- 
duced, for he drew back disconcerted. 

He made as if to take the whip to write, but then, to test her 
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hearing first, he said: “ You are eight miles from Red Keil, the 
nearest station. There is no road in this heavy snow.” 

She answered as if she had believed, although she knew that he 
might have lied. She again wrote upon the snow: 

“T fell from the train last night. Can you stop the night train 
for me?” 

“T don’t know how you could have fallen from the cars, but 
since you tell me you did” (here a slight, as it seemed mocking, 
bow) “of course I believe you. As to stopping the train, it’s 
impossible here—the driver would not have time to slow before he 
was round the next curve. The train going west passes after ten 
at night and the other after midnight.” 

She did not believe that the train could not be stopped, but she 
saw that nothing but artificial light would serve as a signal of 
distress. She could not procure this alone; and then there was 
the intervening time. 

While she paused Hamilton spoke again. What he said was: 
“Last night you wore a diamond upon your hand; why have you 
taken it off?” 

Now in the night-time, when she had remembered she was 
wearing this ring, she had taken it off and put it in the silken 
purse that contained her money. The fact that he asked this 
question, which seemed to her full of rude greed and suspicion, 
filled her with fear that he did not believe that she had fallen by 
accident, or that she was there by reason of misfortune. She 
looked at the snow, firm-packed and smooth-shaven by the plough 
of the engine between the iron rails; her footsteps of last night 
were hardly noticeable upon it. She showed them to him, feeling 
helplessly that they did not prove much. 

She realised now that during the long drive she had become 
chilled, nay, she felt that her feet and hands might freeze as she 
stood. Surely this, if nothing else, was a mortal danger. She 
summoned all the strength that remained, and wrote hastily upon 
the white surface at her feet: 

“For God’s sake take me where some good woman lives. You 
will be——” 

She was going to say “rewarded,” but she remembered that 
that too had a hollow worldly sound that would, as it were, 
tarnish the white vestment in which she was wrapped. So she 
wrote—* glad afterwards.” 

“Very sorry to disoblige you,” he said, “but there is not any 
of that commodity within reach, present company always excepted ; 
but I'll do what I can for you. I am going up a road here on 
business, and if you stay on the sledge none of the boys will know 
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where you are. If you attempt to go anywhere by yourself they 
will see the trail, and I won’t be answerable for the consequences. 
They’re a low set at this digging.” 

Then she felt his arm supporting her and she had not the 
power to shrink from it. With his help she crept back upon the 
sledge. 


Cuarrer IX. 


Haminton began giving commands to his horse in a tone low but 
savage. He jerked its head brutally. The sledge was drawn 
across the rails, and turned toward the rocky and tree-clad side 
of the notch. There was, it was true, only one track in the snow; 
but beneath the snow, which lay about seven inches in depth, 
there was evidently another road with which the horse and man 
were both familiar. Diverging at right angles from the former 
track, they began to ascend almost at once. Hamilton plodded 
by the horse’s head. It soon appeared, by the sound, that as they 
climbed they approached the torrent that descended the hillside, 
although their path had avoided the quarry or digging at its base. 

The jolting of the sledge on the rocky road caused Mary such 
acute pain in head and back that she was forced to lie still upon 
her place of rest; but her mind was filled with a rush of new 
alarms. Where, in this almost inaccessible home of the spirits of 
the forest, could he possibly be taking her? Where the road led 
beneath high trees and between enormous rocks, she could see its 
outline extending in front, constantly rising ; then it was lost to 
sight by turning. It required in her the utmost effort of faith in 
the sanity of the man who was driving to believe that there could 
be any shelter towards which they were now going; yet if he 
were not mad he must have chosen this difficult path because of 
some such shelter. 

Of one thing she was now convinced, that her’ best chance of 
life lay in crouching under the cover he had provided, and 
accepting what shelter he was about to offer. Shelter she must 
have till night came. Giddy and shivering, and in acute pain, 
she lay back, only able to keep her eyes open and listlessly note 
the trees and the snow-covered rocks as they crept past them ; 
and now and then her glance rested upon glimpses of the torrent 
as it leaped, above and beneath, among vast palaces of icicles. 

She became conscious at last that some ameliorating influence 
was making impression upon her and upon the locality around. 
She did not know at first what it was, but she felt more hopeful ; 
the whole scene was less cold and dreary. The waterfall, when 
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she saw it, so dazzled her aching eyes that she must turn away; 
then she knew that they had met the sunrise upon the hill. 

Shortly after this she began to perceive that the snow around 
was not unbroken, that other paths had been trodden here and 
there. She heard the sound of an axe chopping, and she 
gathered all her faculties together in hope, raising herself to a 
sitting posture, looking and listening. 

A very old man who had been felling trees came and stood at 
the side of the sledge. He might easily have been a spirit of the 
mountain or of the forest, old and bowed and unkempt he looked, 
and yet withal very strong and sinewy. He wore a red shirt— 
or, it seemed, several red shirts—above his buckskin trousers. 
He stood and looked at the visitors with clear, healthy blue eyes 
from under bushy eyebrows. 

Almost at once another old man appeared, younger perhaps by 
ten years, and of a different type of manhood, but still old, long- 
bearded, long-haired, and dressed much in the same way as his 
fellow. He, too, came and stood and looked. 

Hamilton stopped the sledge. Standing before the two old men, 
he looked like the very personification of the strength and force 
of manhood in its prime. Around them stood giant fir trees ; logs 
lay on the white ground. The air was full of the sound of the 
stream falling. 

“Tam going on up to Wilson’s.” This was what Hamilton said. 

The old men looked at Mary. At last one of them said slowly— 

“What d’you want there ?” 

They both continued to look at Mary. Hamilton said— 

“T want the shacks you're living in. You can turn into the 
other.” It seemed from his voice as if he were granting a per- 
mission. 

The old man who had first come in sight now hazarded a 
question— 

“Where'd you get the leddy ?” 

The answer came as if to utter it with emphasis was a relief to 

Hamilton. “ Blest if 1 know.” 
. There came what might have been a smile in this old man’s 
bright blue eyes, from which the lower eyelids fell with a slight 
enlarging droop, as is often the case in age. There was no sign 
of the smile in the long bushy hair that covered his mouth; he 
only said, in clear high tones— 

“Then I'll be bound yer don’t know, Mr. Hamilton.” 

Hamilton expressed no interest in this criticism of his character. 
He spoke with hard command in his yoice— 

“See here, the lady’s in my care. She’s ill; I’m going to take 
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her up to Wilson’s to get well. At least, she'll have the sun on 
her there, instead of the infernal shadow half the day. Now 
listen! The boys up at my place don’t know where the lady is, 
and I don’t want them to know. D’you understand ?” 

“Amen,” replied the blue-eyed old man glibly, in the same high 
clear tone. The clearness of his tone seemed in some way related 
to the clearness of his blue eyes. 

Both men seemed, in their aged way, to take the stand of 
artists in regard to life, for although they looked with steady 
interest at the man and girl, especially at the latter, they did not 
appear to form any opinion as to what ought or ought not to be 
done with her. There was no hint of any moral obligation, of 
any possibility of the passions of indignation or praise, in their 
aged faces. The girl, looking at them with the quickness of 
fevered vision, perceived that appeal was useless. Even if they 
had had the power to take her from Hamilton’s custody, it did 
not appear to her that they would trouble themselves to supply 
her needs or to save her life. She began to perceive now that 
what she required of other human beings was not only that they 
should not molest her, but that they should bestir themselves to 
save her life. These old men would not do this. Perhaps 
Hamilton would. 

With the jerk which the sledge made when it began to move 
forward, her head fell again upon the pillow. Again the road 
wound up the southern end of the hill, again she watched the 
ice-bound rocks and still undulations of the snow with aching 
eyes, Concerning the place whither she was going, all she knew 
was that Hamilton had said there was no woman there; her 
longing to see the face of some commonplace worthy woman was 
so great that she would have exchanged all her worldly wealth 
for the privilege. 

She thought a little about herself, the self who had always 
been business-like, quick of resource, able to arrange and 
command, to bend men and circumstances to her will. She had a 
sense almost of imbecility in being in a position where her usual 
resources were, as it were, a minus quantity, for any display of 
lively understanding would only sharpen this man’s wits and 
harden his heart. 

For about half-an-hour longer she was drawn slowly up the 
mountain side in the brilliant sunshine. There was only a 
gigantic fir tree here and there to cast its shadow. At length 
they came out upon the side of a small plain; from this opening 
the mountains to the east were seen. They skirted the edge of 
the small plateau, and came where the sound of the torrent was 
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very loud; just above them the water leaped from a ledge of 
snow and ice, and fell upon a cone of ice far below. Close by 
this leap of the water stood three small log huts. She saw 
against the clear blue of the sky that there was smoke rising 
from one chimney. She looked around and saw the snow trodden. 
She understood that this was the home of the two old men. It 
was like a wild strange dream. 

She had lifted her head restlessly from her pillow; now she 
laid it back ; what use was there in lifting it ? 

With Hamilton there was not a moment’s inactivity. He 
threw his whole weight against the door of the best hut, and 
having cast it open, he went to another and opened that likewise. 
From this he reappeared with a large armful of wood cut small, 
and entered the first door. She saw him come out again and 
knock the snow from standing piles of logs broken into smaller 
and larger sizes. Great armfuls of these he also carried into the 
hut. He was making a large fire for her. 

She rose, tottering with weakness and cold, and made her way 
through the door. The place was one long-shaped room with a 
door and two windows. There was little furniture; the chimney 
was built of rough stones, making a large open fireplace at 
one end. 


In front of this Hamilton dragged a huge sack of straw which 
had evidently been a bed. She was thankful to see that he 
covered it with the bearskins which had already covered her. He 
brought in her pillows and blankets. He said he supposed she 
could take care of herself, and left her, shutting the door. 


CHAPTER X. 


Mary grew warm, basking beside the liberal fire. There was no 
longer doubt about her illness; the pains in back, limbs, and 
head, and, above all, in her throat, were acute; her fever was 
high. She wondered how long she was doomed to remain in this 
shelter. She tossed, aching, and thought of the night trains, 
realising that she was powerless to reach the railway. Without 
Hamilton’s help the attempt would surely be futile; even with 
his help the exposure promised death more surely than any 
other result. 

Hamilton came in again, and brought her something to eat. 
He went about the room, taking the personal possessions of the 
old men out to one of the other huts. He left her such things 
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as were necessary. One of the windows was in the far end 
of the hut opposite the fire; from this he took out the frame 
bodily, casting such rubbish as he found apparently into the 
very foam of the waterfall, for at the moment the roar was 
loud. On the whole, he left her room in pretty good order, aired 
and warm. 

If the sun rose early upon this southern slope of the hill, it 
also set early. The windows of the room in which she lay were 
only semi-transparent, because of dirt and frost; yet even 
through them, in her sensitive state, she was aware when the 
shadow of the higher portion of the hill crept over the clearing. 
She thought that it might be about three in the afternoon; at 
dusk she looked out and saw that light snow was falling. She 
heard the old men return from their work, and after that 
Hamilton’s foot came again to her door. 

She listened breathless. It seemed that he too listened for a 
few moments ; then he knocked, gently enough. 

In his left arm was a pile of logs cut for the fire; with his 
right hand he lifted a dish which he had set down for a moment 
upon the threshold. When he had put the latter beside her upon 
the floor, he made up the fire very carefully, putting upon it 
what seemed to her an enormous quantity of fuel, but disposing 
the ashes of the former fuel in a careful manner round the back 
and sides of the pile by way, as it seemed, of keeping it from 
burning too quickly. She watched him as a child watches the 
maid build its nursery fire; it was a relief to her nerves to have 
something to watch. 

When ready to go, he turned to her for the first time; his face 
and voice had the same constrained enigmatical expression which 
he had used to her in the morning when his attempts at 
familiarity had failed. 

“Ts there anything else?” he asked. 

He gave her a somewhat soiled bit of paper and a short pencil. 
She wrote— 

“Please try to stop one of the trains, and tell the guard to let 
my friends know.” 

“Very sorry ”—there was little of excuse in his voice— but 
in that matter it is impossible to oblige you.” 

His next action was so singular that she was filled with a 
sudden dread. He took a knife out of his pocket, and gently, 
even respectfully, moving the folds of her blue veil until he found 
the outer edge of it, he deliberately cut a piece several inches in 
length across the whole width. 

He had come into the room without a hat on; it was the first 
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time she had seen him without a hat; it struck her now that it 
was almost like seeing a new person, although the character 
written in the face remained unchanged. His hair was longer 
than it is the habit of men to wear hair in civilized regions; it 
was so abundant round his forehead that it made her think 
involuntarily what a handsome boy he must have been in those 
early days when a child is just beginning to look manly, and the 
mother still allows the curls to grow. She felt a sensation of 
sorrow for that mother, whoever she might have been; for the 
son, although at this moment his action was gentle, had long 
since ceased to be gentle at heart. 

It was her condition of fever which caused this reverie to work 
itself through her brain; it probably passed in the flash of a 
moment as dreams do; but it seemed to her a long time that he 
was sawing through the veil’s end, which he had gathered 
together and was holding stretched out between two fingers. 
She was exceedingly frightened. 

It must have been very early in the evening that the men 
seemed to retire for the night; almost as soon as it became dark 
she ceased to hear their voices or any movement. Previous to 
that she had heard some slight sounds, even when they were 
within the other huts and the doors were shut. She perceived 
that her fire was expected to last until morning—that she was to 
receive no farther attention. In the morning she must, of 
course, either leave that place or find some means of communicat- 
ing with her friends, but in the meantime there were full twelve 
hours in which to gather strength. 

By the light of the fire she now lifted the cover of the basin 
which Hamilton had placed beside her, and, upon examination, 
discovered it to contain a palatable preparation of apples, which 
had apparently been dried and then cooked with water. The 
fruit was grateful to her. 

After that she supposed that she must have fallen into a heavy 
sleep, for she was conscious that some hours had elapsed without 
much restlessness when she became aware that there were quiet 
footsteps and low voices to be heard outside. 

It was not morning; she did not believe that it was past 
midnight. She listened, filled with anxiety, supposing that who- 
ever had arrived at this out-of-the-way place would soon make 
known their presence by knocking or calling. She had an idea of 
some arrival, gathered probably from the sound of horses’ feet 
and sledge-runners recognized more or less distinctly among the 
subdued movements made by men. For one long minute she 
strained her sense of hearing. Unable to endure suspense, she 
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rose and crept with silent steps to the near window, keeping well 
to the side lest her figure should be seen against the firelight. 

She saw the forms of three men, a horse and a sledge; it seemed 
to her just such a horse and sledge as she had travelled with in the 
morning. A wild hope filled her mind that it was some party of 
friends or railway officials searching for her ; for a moment in her 
hope she put out her hand to tap on the window; then fear re- 
strained her. What immediately astonished her was that the party 
which she supposed just to have alighted from the conveyance now 
stepped upon it and drove away. There was no jingling to the 
horse’s harness, as there always had been with any other sledge 
which she had seen driven in Canada, and, that being absent, the 
korse and sledge made almost no sound as they moved. The men 
were silent; they drove off by the edge of the small plateau. 
She could not see far; there was light, dry snow falling through 
the air. 

Was this lonely place haunted ? Was this a vision of spectres 
which she had seen, which she could still see, moving in the 
glimmering night ? 

Then the meaning flashed upon her. The men were the two 
old men who lived in this place and Hamilton, They had 
removed the noisy part of the harness; they had gone away and 
left her in this horribly lonely place; they had gone by stealth, 
so that she might not know of their going. 

She sprang to the door, and with all the strength of fierce 
impulse tried to raise the latch or to break it open. The door 
did not even shake much under her strongest attempt; certainly 
no noise of her effort could have resounded across the plain to 
the receding sledge. She became convinced that the latch of the 
door had been fastened upon the outside. 


Cuapter XI. 


Surrerina now from acuter pains, brought on by her sudden 
action, she went back to the bed, having just enough care for her 
self-preservation to wrap herself in its coverings. For some reason 
it appeared to her a more awful thing to be entirely alone in this 
remote trio of human habitations among the white glimmering 
hills than it had been to be entirely alone without shelter on 
track or road the preceding night. Her illness had done much 
to weaken her nerve. For a while she kept incessant watch upon 
all the dark corners of the room, and lay absolutely still, as if the 
slightest rustle might irritate some unknown enemy into action. 
VOL, OVI. x 
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After a few minutes of this intense watching of the room, she 
became aware of something which she had not perceived before. 
This was that all the light in the room was not produced by the 
glow and flicker of the fire; some of it came from the small window 
in the opposite gable, and this light was of a paler colour than the 
firelight, yet it was not white, like the beams of moon or star. 
She was the more sure that it was really there, and no invention 
of her fancy, because she frequently saw quiverings across the 
pallid glow from the window which did not correspond to any 
flickering of the fire. 

It gradually became to her a necessity to rise again and creep 
to this further window. She could not make herself believe that 
the light that came through it was the light of any fire; but if 
there was such fire, it behoved her to examine it as far as possible. 
All fears came trooping to paint pictures upon the sensitive screen 
that hangs before the eye of the mind. 

When she had tottered across the half-darkened room, and 
approached the further window, it was neither the fire of de- 
liberate incendiary nor the approaching torches of warlike Indians 
which she saw. At first, mind and eyes confused by a sight 
entirely strange, she could hardly tell what she saw. 

The hut was upon the extreme edge of the plateau, and this 
window looked down into the gully of the waterfall. She had 
known that this waterfall was near from its continuous sound; 
now she saw it leaping apparently from a rock which rose behind 
the hut on to the first ledge of the gully some fifty feet below, 
leaping, a white wild formless thing of spray and foam, into a 
wonderful tunnel built in a solid arch of ice, but adorned with 
ornament above ornament of delicate icicles. 

The very sides of the gully, huge rocks, ‘bending reeds of 
brambles and shrubs, grotesque forms of tree roots, all covered 
with ice and snow, were so coated and bedizened by the frozen 
spray that they too seemed a part of the wonderful architecture of 
this ornamental bridge of ice under which the stream descended. 

Now, the strange thing was, that whereas when she had looked 
out of the front window of the hut her eyes had been just able to 
distinguish objects in the glimmering night, looking down upon the 
waterfall she could see the detail of its wonderful beauty clearly. 
She could see, too, the small snowflakes falling, melting in the 
water. 

The light by which she saw it all was the same as that which 
had quivered upon her window. For perhaps a full minute the 
lonely girl had looked down upon the scene; now she shrank 
back into the nearest dark corner, trembling, if not with fear, 
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with sudden excitement that was akin to fear. The light pro- 
ceeded from a certain graceful moving form of light which 
seemed to stand upon the other side of the stream, near the base 
of the waterfall. The form had the height of a human figure, 
and it either had the same contour, or the eye easily supplied the 
faint outline of such figure, veiled, as it seemed, in a falling veil 
of light. 

Mary stepped out again from the shadow of her casement. 
She had forgotten her pain; excitement had cancelled weakness. 
While this unearthly seeming light fell upon her face, she felt 
that some spirit within this form was looking at her. The figure 
of light not only fulfilled her highest ideal of what a spiritual 
appearance might be, but transcended it. 

The form, standing in the same place, moved; it seemed to 
Mary that it beckoned her, for the veil of light moved as above 
arms that beckoned. She did not know what to think: thought 
being in abeyance, emotion was in abeyance too. 

As she waited she heard a great sound—a distant rushing that 
echoed louder and louder. It was the passing of one of the 
trains. She was spellbound, startled to hear the vibration of so 
many echoes; then the sound died. She stood alone, more lone- 
some than before, above the frost-bound gully. 

A new thought and sensation came to her; the thought and 
sensation were of pure joy in the beauty of what she saw, apart 
from any relation of the sight to her own welfare. In her child- 
hood she had read the story of Undine. A wave of thought 
bearing the image and the sentiments of the story surged now 
into her mind; with it she had again the power of a little child 
to enter into the region in which self-interest is not. 

For a moment or two she saw in the wild and hoary waterfall 
the Spirit of the Mountain, strong, incapable of exhaustion, yet 
with a heart that had its own longings for love and friendliness. 
The waterfall became a person to her; the form of light, too, was 
a person—the Spirit of Spring, perhaps, come from warm and 
sunshiny glades in distant lands to spend the night in companion- 
ship with this her ancient lover. These two rejoiced, as it 
seemed, in the presence of the other without need of embrace or 
outward sign of converse, unless it. was when the Spirit of Light 
moved her veiled arms, and the waterfall in her quivering beam 
seemed to leap the faster. 

Mary felt strongly the poetical influence of this interpretation 
of the scene. There was another thought in her mind also, in 
direct opposition to the first-—the thought of impatient scorn of 
dreaming, the cui bono of restless worldliness which, in the years 

x 2 
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that had passed since the childish days in which she had rejoiced 
over Undine, had become habitual to her; yet for the time the 
other influence, the reflex of the fresh mental impulses of her 
childhood, was the stronger. With the awakening of the more 
spiritual part of her mind had begun a new contention of the 
higher and lower within her. Now, and in the days that followed, 
the two tendencies sometimes unconsciously mingled and some- 
times consciously fought. She was not again simply a worldly 
woman. 

She knew now that if she cared for her life at all she 
must lie still in all the warmth which she could gather from her 
bed. Asshe lay there, the thing that remained most strongly 
with her was a comforting pleasure in thinking over and over 
again the mere beauty of the scene she had last gazed at. It 
was, in sort, a physical salvation that she had something in her 
which responded to that appeal which Nature is always making 
to the human mind to find rest in the contemplation of her loveli- 
ness. Those things within her which she least recognised and 
least valued had risen and saved her from prolonged torture of 
just anxiety. 

Our help comes not from without, but wells up from the depth 
within us. Beneath that depth what is there? It was said by 
one of old that underneath the soul is the hand of God. 


Cuapter XII, 


Wuen the morning light was clear upon the window-pane, the 
sick girl heard again the sounds of travellers near the house. 
She rose again, to be able to see out of the front window. 

The sight she saw had something of the appearance of a small 
triumphal procession. First came the oldest man, he of the clear 
blue eyes, leading a cow; the other old man and Hamilton came 
one behind the other, each mounted on a pony, and each carrying 
part of the carcase of an ox. It was now apparent that this 
expedition of night and darkness had been for purposes of forage. 
It was a great relief for her to see that it had this peaceful 
meaning—peaceful if stealthy. 

It was a source of real comfort to her that these men had come 
back. Uncouth, wicked men as they appeared to be, still, in the 
hope that they intended to guard her, she felt herself safer than 
when wholly unprotected. With the relaxation of this relief, 
utter exhaustion of nerve and muscle came upon her. It was 
with the feeblest degree of interest that she watched Hamilton 
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enter and make up the fire. He brought warm milk to her; he 
even put his hand under her head and caused her to drink it. 
He went out as before, shutting the door, and she remained alone 
until the short day began again to wane. By this time she 
‘began to suspect that he had mixed some anti-febrine draught 
with the milk, for she had been able to lie more quiet, and she 
experienced some relief from pain and fever. She was even able 
to rise and arrange her bed afresh. 

Listless, weak as she was the whole day, she still grew more 
and more satisfied that she had been placed in such circumstances 
as gave her a fair chance of comfortable recovery. 

Hamilton again paid his evening visit. He made the fire as 
before with great and small logs, heaped with ashes; he put milk 
and cooked apples beside her. He did not again attempt to help 
her drink the milk; instead, he touched her wrist lightly for a 
moment with his middle finger. So far it seemed that he would 
do no more for her than was necessary ; his manner expressed a 
certain discomfort in her presence. 

It is always the unexpected that happens. She was not aware 
that she had recovered a partial use of her voice; she had not 
dreamed of using it without deliberate forethought; yet now, 
when she saw him turn towards the door, she thought of the 
possibility that he and the other men might again leave the 
place, and of the unexplained luminous spectre whose light had 
shone upon the end window. Fear and curiosity suddenly pro- 
duced in her whispered questions. She could not do more than 
whisper. 

“ Are you all going away again to-night ?” 

He turned instantly and faced her. She did not like to see 
that he grew visibly more at ease in her presence. He did not 
answer at once; he seemed to be considering her in the new 
character of a lady capable of speech. 

“Who are you?” he asked. 

She felt the imperious right of weakness, and also of her lady- 
hood, to have her own question answered and leave his until 
to-morrow if she chose; then she remembered hér réle of dignified 
simplicity in which capriciousness had no part. 

He seemed to grow more and more pleased with the sentiment 
she had expressed. The natural man in him expanded perceptibly, 
He sat down on a box. 

“T’ve taken a good deal of trouble to hide you here and keep 
you safe,” he explained. “Stray women wandering round loose, 
with diamond rings about them, are not the sort of cattle that 
are easiest to take care of in a place like this, As I’m not under 
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the impression that you fell from the sky, I suppose that you 
must have got off the train in some way; the question that is 
naturally in my mind is, whether you've got your wits or not, 
and if you have, what you did it for.” 

He stopped as abruptly as he had begun. The words, “hide 
you here,” gave her information, and of a sort she did not like. 
She was hidden, then; no help could come to her from a com- 
munity which did not know that she was here. She looked up at 
him with quiet eyes; within she was reading his face, and saying 
to herself that there was no feminine art that he did not know by 
heart and despise, except just this one which she used—that of 
appearing perfectly good. 

“My name is Mary Howard,” she whispered. 

He made a slight bow, which had some semblance of respect, 
except that with it there was a certain cynical raising of the eye- 
brows; it suggested that he, too, was on the defensive, determined 
not to be duped. 

“Now, look here,” he said again; “we shall get on much 
better if you tell me just the plain, unvarnished truth. You look 
to me as if you had your wits. I took the trouble yesterday to 
follow the track you made before along the line; it looked 
uncommonly as if you had jumped from the train. Now, if you 
wanted to put an end to your pretty little self—some girls do, 
you know, when they get into a mess—just give me the tip, and 
your friends and lovers can weep for a year without ever knowing 
that you are alive. I suppose that’s the sort of fuss a woman 
wants to make when she tries to do for herself.” 

His new familiarity was intolerable. She did what she could 
to reproduce in him his former constraint. 

She raised her head in piteous indignation. 

“TJ fell,” she whispered. “I must have walked in my sleep off 
the train.” 

The wish being father to the thought, he favoured his first 
theory more. 

“Tt’s not just a very likely story; it will be better for you in 
the end if you tell me the truth. Come, now, I can sympathise 
with you; I’ve often thought that a header into the tomb would 
be a pleasant variety. You thought you'd put an end to yourself 
—now, didn’t you? But the snow was soft, and it didn’t hurt 
much, and it sounds more artistic to say you fell.” 

“T did not try to kill myself; it would be wrong.” She threw 
all the earnestness she could into the low whisper. 

“Wrong ?”—a cynical lift of the brows—*“ why wrong ?” 

“Tt says so in the Bible.” 
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It was curious that, as she tried to raise herself in his eyes, 
she involuntarily fell back upon associations which she herself 
really despised. 

He drew his under lip partly under the upper teeth. She saw 
his teeth as he did it; they were dark and decayed. He looked 
at her keenly; it seemed that he did not know how to adapt 
himself to an element which he could not estimate. 

“ As soon as I am well I must go to the nearest station,” she 
whispered. ‘I must telegraph. The missionaries I was travelling 
with will be searching the country.” 

“ Missionaries?” he said. 

“T was travelling, you know, from China, A missionary was 
taking care of me.” 

“What is a missionary?” he asked, pretending that the word 
was unknown to him. 

She also pretended to mistake his precise meaning. “ Mr. 
Burland belongs to the China Inland Mission, you know.” 

“’Pon my word, no, I don’t know.” In a moment he added, 
“You've talked enough for to-night. I’m the doctor. You'll be 
having consumption if you don’t look after yourself.” 

The excitement of talking made her rash. She judged that to 
blend what she had just said into the trustfulness she assumed 
would be no loss to her. 

“Don’t leave the place with no one to take care of me,” she 
pleaded. ‘I was so frightened when I heard you all go away 
last night.” 

He gave her another searching look before he answered. 

“ You've got sharp ears,” he said, “ but you're quite right; we 
had to go to get meat and milk for you to live on, little lady. 
We had to take them at night, in case the fellows should get to 
know where you are; but—I won't go away again if you like me 
to take care of you.” 

“You are so good! When I go away I will give you the ring 
to pay for the milk and meat. It was my mother’s, and she is 
dead; but I know that she would like me to give it to you, 
because you have saved me.” 

At last for one moment she saw something in his face which 
she felt to be a genuine emotion of self-distrust and compunction ; 
it was lost in that hard look of self-suppression which he now 
resumed, 

“What is that beautiful white thing that shines on my 
window ?” she asked. 

“It is the angel of your mother come to take care of you,” 
he said. There was the coldest sarcasm under the words, but it 
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seemed that he had not meant that that should be apparent 
to her. 

He left her, shutting the door for the night. She lay won- 
dering whether his sarcasm had been directed at her hapless 
plight or at his own perplexity. 


CuartTer XIII, 


Sne passed her wakeful hours in considering what was new to 
her in the knowledge of her situation, and also what was still 
unexplained. 

When darkness came she saw the strange light again upon the 
further window. She could not resist crossing the room just 
once to see if the sight had in any way changed since the previous 
night. It had not changed. The luminous form, like a veiled 
half-transparent human figure, still stood upon the rock at the 
foot of the waterfall. In its light the water leaped and foamed, 
and all the million icicles upon snow-covered rock, root and 
shrub, glistened, not with a bright sparkling, rather with a 
pearly glow. 

Mary went back to bed with the vision in her mind as before. 
It formed the only pleasant subject for her mind’s eye; its 
strangeness had no longer any fears for her. To-night she heard 
the train pass with the mighty rush of echoes, not once, but 
twice. It was maddening to hear the sound and be cut off from 
the world. She considered Hamilton’s sarcastic explanation of 
the curious natural phenomenon. She augured little good from 
the fact that he could jest about a dead mother, whose mention 
the moment before had moved him to some compunction. Her 
mother was not dead, but that did not matter to her much. The 
first dim stirring of her soul within her had not as yet changed 
her habits of practical thought in the slightest. She only felt some 
anxiety as to how she could make out a more particular tale of 
her immediate past, and the present condition of her friends, con- 
sistent with her boasted connection with missionaries. All that 
came to her in the way of objection to this lying was the wish it 
had not been necessary, and a half-formed wonder as to how it 
was that she came persistently to deem it her source of safety. 

The next day, when Hamilton came for his morning work at 
the fire, she told him she felt better, and asked him when he 
would be able to take her to the nearest station. She was up, 
sitting feebly upon a chair. 

Hamilton, who was at the time kneeling before the fireplace 
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arranging the logs, turned his head and stared at her, as his 
habit was, before he spoke. 

“You couldn’t have got off the train during this snow any- 
where along the line where it is so bad getting at a station; 
thére’s no road but the line, and open bridges on it either way, 
so that a horse can’t go over them.” 

“Couldn’t any one walk along the line and tell them I am 
here ?” 

“Tam a good walker,” he said, “and have a steady head for 
bridges; if I took about eight hours to go and come, I might 
manage it,” 

“Will you go?” 

“No, and for that you may thank me; if those boys down at 
the digging, or the heathens on the other side of the river, got 
wind that I was on the track and you were here, where would you 
and your diamond ring be?” He turned his face as he finished 
speaking, with a smile that was meant to appear kind, ‘ Where 
would you be then, eh?” 

She did not believe that the situation was just as he painted it, 
but of this she gave no sign. 

Before he went out he stood and looked at her again. He 
spoke in a somewhat injured and self-vaunting tone. 

“Thave taken a whole lot of pains to conceal your where- 
abouts, and set those fellows on the wrong track. I'm loitering 
here in a beastly dull place just in order to knock any fellow 
down who might happen to find you were here. It’s all I can do 
at present. You'd better lie down and get yourself well; you're 
not fit to hold your head up.” 

“It is very kind of you,” she said. She had an idea that good 
people were apt to be credulous of good in others. 

Although she had never put to herself the proposition 
abstractly, as a matter of practical experience she was aware 
that charity does not easily suppose itself impugned, and does 
not vaunt itself. Charity, then, was clearly not the source of 
Hamilton’s course of action towards her. 

One thing that Hamilton said appeared to be true enough, and 
that was that there was nothing for her to do at present but to 
gain strength as quickly as she could. That day and the night 
passed with no change in her situation, except that she did 
gather strength. 

The next morning, about eleven o'clock, she was roused by 
hearing the sound of a voice that she had not heard for some days, 
accosting Hamilton. The advent of any new-comer must produce 
in her instant excitement, both of fear and hope. Without delay 
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she crept from her bed and approached, not the window, but the 
crack of the door. She had heard the voice before; in a moment 
she recognised it; it was the voice of the small deformed cynical 
man whom she had seen with the other men upon the first night. 

The dwarf, she believed, inherited none of those traditions of 
honour to which to some extent she trusted in her dealings with 
Hamilton. His accent was distinctly vulgar; his voice was 
bland and disagreeable; his lisp again struck her as more 
horrible, in the wild untrammelled life he was leading, than any 
other defect of speech could have been. 

“How’th Beauty? Come to pay a call on her.” 

Hamilton’s reply was a suggestion that the dwarf should pay 
a call on the infernal regions instead. It was delivered with a 
sharpness that proved they had not hitherto been in league. 

“Thankth awfully. Pwefer calling on Beauty inthtead. 
Where’th the dwawing-woom ?” 

She took one glance from her window, and retreated. Hamil- 
ton, in his ragged fur coat and moccasin leggings, was lounging 
in the bright sunshine near the door of her hut. He seemed to 
have come near that door at the other’s approach; the small 
deformed man was paying his visit with every outward appear- 
ance of social urbanity. They were both smoking pipes. The 
snow was sparkling on all sides; the sun was shining very 
brightly upon the peaceful rural scene. She felt, in a wild 
impatience, that it was an evil law which caused the sun to shine 
so brightly upon the unjust. 

“See here,” said Hamilton ; “she’s ill: it’s diphtheria.” 

“Oh, no!” the cynic spoke with cheerful assurance. “ Beauty 
hath not got diphthewia. Poor Beauty! Tell uth a better tale 
than that.” 

Hamilton swore at him in round terms. “ Think I don’t know 
diphtheria?” he asked. “Call it what you like when a woman’s 
got a throat all covered with white spots run together, and lips 
that are black with fever—it doesn’t matter much what name you 
give it; it’s pretty dangerous dealing with diseased cattle—that’s 
all I know.” 

The dwarf gave a low whistle; his serene belief that Hamilton 
was lying appeared to be disturbed. 

As for the girl leaning against the door inside, her heart 
quaked under this graphic description of her illness. Was it 
true? She had no looking-glass; she could not at the moment 
remember any fact that would contradict his statement. She 
began to feel more ill out of fear at the fateful name given to her 
disease. 
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“Not fatal, I thuppothe ?” said the dwarf. 

“Tf she doesn’t have a relapse, I think she'll go on well enough. 
Whether I'll catch the devil of a disease and go to the dogs with 
it or not, I can’t just at this present moment inform you, 
although I have no doubt you'd like to know.” 

“Been kithing her?” asked the cynic, in a tone of com- 
miseration. 

Hamilton’s voice had been gradually assuming a less hostile 
tone, and it appeared now that he determined, either to take the 
other into his confidence, or to appear to do so. 

“Look here, what’s doing at the Flume? How came you 
here?” 

“The wortht of it ith there’th nothing doing, ath you might 
know; devilith lot of thnow, devilith cold, and me come thix 
thouthand milth to;live with old fwiend! Beauty dethendth one 
evening in the thape of an anthel, vanitheth quite in good thtyle 
qua anthel, old fwiend ith known to wun aftah; thome dayth 
aftah ith found living in wuwal thecluthion with Beauty.” 

“) “How did the poor devils down there take the vanishing 
business ?” 

“ According to the thpethial biath of evwy devil; main point 

\ ith, they think you’ve made off to West Keil, or, at Beauty’th 
inthtigathion, been taken bodily into the thky or the lower 
\ wegionth.” 

“And the cow and the beef?” 

“Ha! you’ve got them, have you? Wewy clever, muth thay! 
We've all been down and whacked the pig-tailed heathen for the 
depwedathion.” 

Hamilton laughed—it was a cruel laugh; then he sneered, 
“You did a lot of the fighting.” 

“Only held the thmalleth Johnny by hith pigtail, while the 
Yankee whacked him. You thee,” said the dwarf, “they made 
out you'd gone th’other way, for they found bith of Beauty’th 
veil fora mile along the twack. No twail either way, becauth 
thnow wath falling: but bith of Beauty’th veil on wocks and 
twees—pwetty devithe that! Had doubth in my mind about it. 
Didn’t make any wemark; thought I’d not wound on a thum 
when I’d come thix thouthand milth to thee him.” 

There was a silence between the men; they were both 
smoking. The girl continued to lean against the inside of the 
door. It came to her as a curious recollection, that in any other 
situation than her present miserable one she would not have 
judged these two men hardly; she would have thought them 
tather valiant and pleasant knaves. In her modern width of 
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thought she had always supposed herself to despise the mind 
which, from some petty personal circumstance, should have its 
eyes closed to an all-round, well-proportioned view of men and 
things. It appeared to her that, to be consistent, she ought to 
despise herself now for the rage of indignation that lay under 
hard control within her. 

The dwarf was the first to speak. ‘Well, what’th the game? 
Got the athe of twumpth; but the athe of twumpth ithn’t the 
whole game.” 

Here Hamilton broke in suddenly ; he seemed to rise and go 
nearer the dwarf. His voice assumed a certain genuineness of 
tone, a business-like quality; it seemed as if he had suddenly 
resolved on actually taking counsel. She could not hear all the 
words; under ordinary circumstances she would not have heard 
any, but the whole force of her nature was turned at that moment 
into a determination to hear. She hardly breathed; she held her 
ear close against the crack of the door. 

“T tell you there’s money behind her. Diamonds like that 
don’t grow on bushes.” 

The dwarf did not take much pains to subdue his voice. It 
was never|loud, but it had a penetrating quality. ‘Wath going 
to obtherve that Beauty mutht have fwiends.” 

“ Naturally, I suppose she has. Most women with pretty eyes 
and diamond rings have an infernal lot of friends. Says they're 
missionaries. I’ll be if they are all missionaries, and she 
with a ring like that. Whoever they are, it’s they who keep the 
tin. It’s not likely she has it in her pocket ”—with sarcasm. 

The dwarf gave a prolonged note of exclamation, indicative of 
the sentiment that the matter was more complicated than he had 
supposed. 

“Can’t you stop acting the idiot, and use your wits?” 

“ Pothe ath hewo; win Beauty’th heart.” 

“T’m not such a fool as to trust to her heart. Any way, I 
don’t know that she’s the sort that would catch on.” 

The dwarf appeared to enjoy this last confession. 

“Pwoor devil! twied to make love even though Beauty had 
diphthewia. Beauty dithdainful. Poor devil wepulthed.” 

“T have not tried. She’s pious.” 

“Poor Beauty! dipthwetic and piouth! Poor devil got hith 
handth full.” 

“Hang the diphtheria! She’s no more got diphtheria than] 
have.” There was a pause. Hamilton kicked the snow; then he 


burst out—* "T'was you suggested the priest at the Crees. I sent 
the old man to him,” 
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“Ith poor piouth Beauty a thimpleton?” The cynic evidently 
thought that this question was apposite. 

“She's got more wits than will be at all convenient, but I’ll be 
hanged if——” He spoke now so fast and incoherently, and with 
such irritation in his whole voice and manner, that, to her dismay, 
she found that she could understand nothing more except a word 
or two at the conclusion—“ friends turn up a straight tale to tell 
—couldn’t have done more than we’ve done.” 

The cynic was not made incoherent by any gust of emotion. 

“The very thoul of honour!” he said. 











Breaking the Line. 


Everysopy remembers that famous supper-party in ‘The Vir- 
ginians, when Harry Warrington wrapped a St. Lawrence of 
punch round a Quebec built of broken biscuit and silver forks, 
while the keen grave face of General Wolfe watched him intently 
across the table ; but everybody probably does not know that, if 
for the ensign of Wolfe’s you substitute a retired Edinburgh 
merchant, and for the rest of the company a Lothian laird or 
two, and perhaps an advocate from “ Fishmarket,” a very similar 
scene might have been witnessed constantly during the latter half 
of the eighteenth century in the neighbourhood of Lasswade. 

The enthusiast was John Clerk, of Eldin, the original, it is said, 
of Monkbarns, and the author of that famous treatise on Naval 
Tactics which has given rise to more angry controversies than all 
the other volumes of many a respectable library. His family, 
he tells us, had paid so heavy a share of the blood-tax of the war 
that they shrank from the contribution of another life, and, 
despite all his entreaties, sent him to the counting-house instead 
of to the quarter-deck. Whether or no they marred a great 
admiral, they certainly did not make a bad merchant. So suc- 
cessful was Clerk that, while still in the prime of life, he was able 
to retire from business, to spend the remainder of a long life 
amongst his books and etchings, on the little property he had 
purchased at Eldin. 

Most boys have a craze for the sea, most men live to rejoice that 
they are not of those “that go down to the sea in ships, that do 
business in great waters.” Clerk was an exception to the rule: at 
ten he was devouring ‘Robinson Crusoe,’ and sailing toy frigates on 
his father’s pond; at fifty, he was consuming the despatches of our 
admirals and the voluminous reports of the everlasting courts- 
martial of the period, and manceuvring his tiny models, with which 
his pockets were always stuffed, over his neighbours’ mahogany to 
prove that he could handle a fleet more capably than all the admirals 
on the active list. Action after action, as it occurred, he criticised 
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with unwearying pertinacity, “by fighting them over and over 
again, every table,” as he quaintly informs us, “ furnishing sea- 
room sufficient.” Tactics such as those employed by Keppel, in 
the battle off Ushant, reduced him to despair, but he gained new 
hope from Hood’s conduct in the West Indies, and though, in 
common with Rodney’s own captains, he mistook the meaning of 
the signal, in the conflict of April 17th, for every ship to engage 
that opposite it, he saw in the admiral’s plan for throwing his 
whole force on the enemy’s rear, the dawn of a brighter day. 
The result of all these experiments he embodied in manuscripts 
which he circulated industriously amongst his friends. He took 
particular pains to have them, as he believed, brought to the 
knowledge of Rodney, with the result that when, in the great 
battle of April 12th, Rodney threw “the fighting instructions” 
overboard, and drove the flag-ship hard through the enemy’s line, 
he regarded himself as the inspirer of the manceuvre. 

It is over Clerk’s claim to be so considered that such a furious 
controversy has raged. Never, perhaps, since Bentley and 
Temple crossed swords over the letters of Phalaris have so many 
gentlemen been so extremely angry with one another: on one 
side was ranged all the esprit de corps of the service, on the other 
all the clannishness of Scotland. The full weight of evidence 
was uncovered in that furious contest of 1830, when those two 
huge three-deckers, the Quarterly and the Edinburgh, carrying 
the respective flags of Rodney and of Clerk, and the frigate 
United Service, under that of Douglas, fought for a space of four 
or five months, with a thunder of vituperation, misconception, 
and contradiction, sufficient to daze the ordinary reader. 

Whether, however, Rodney got his inspiration from himself, 
or whether he was inspired by Douglas, or Clerk inspired them 
both, there is no doubt that the Edinburgh merchant anticipated 
the resolution of the sailor. His conclusions, arrived at years 
previously, were set forth in a volume so convincing that Adam 
Smith hesitated to accept them, on the ground that technical 
objections must have prevented seamen from adopting a system 
80 obvious. Nevertheless, the fact is that the thinker, untram- 
melled by convention, had seen more quickly than the man of 
action, even when the latter was at once so splendid a seaman 
and so terrible a fighter as “ Foul-weather Jack” or “ Old Dread- 
nought” themselves, that until something was done towards 
getting back, not necessarily to the method, but at any rate to 
the spirit, of sixteenth century battles, inconclusive actions would 
continue to multiply. No doubt old Vikings who, like Norris 
and Haddock, had been reared in salt water, possessed a mastery 
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of seamanship quite undreamed of by those land-admirals who 
like Rupert had found their sea-legs in the saddle, or like Monk 
astonished their crews by roaring out their orders to wheel to the 
right; but men who had fought alongside of or against Oliver 
had learned that the chief object of a battle was to get in at your 
enemy, and consequently if there were drawn battles in the 
Channel when Blake and Van Tromp were about, it was because 
both sides had fought themselves to a standstill. 

Of course Blake fought in line just as his successors did, for the 
simple reason that so long as ships were built with broadsides, it 
was the only means by which a captain could make use of his full 
weight of metal without danger to his consorts, but he never 
adhered to the formation a moment longer than it suited him. 
Tactics, however, as tactics will, become obsolete, and the men 
who followed Blake and Monk converted the line into a fetish. 
The last thing the early Georgian admirals dreamed of was 
breaking their own or anybody else’s line, and a series of hide- 
bound regulations, known as “ Fighting Instructions,” grew 
gradually out of this, with the effect of rendering an offender 
against them liable to the loss of his commission; and so poor 
Admiral Matthews found when, in that abortive action in the 
Mediterranean, he broke his formation in order to force the French 
into action, and was himself broken by a court-martial as a reward. 

The line of battle simply meant that upon coming in touch of 
an enemy, an admiral formed his fleet in one long line, in which 
each ship followed in the wake of the one immediately preceding 
it, at a sufficient distance to allow room for mancuvring. In this 
order the two fleets ranged alongside of one another, discharging 
their broadsides as they passed, until one line was thrown into 
confusion, whereupon the commander of the other hauled down 
his signal for “a line head,” and hoisted that for “a general chase,” 
which meant that his ships were to close with those of the enemy, 
and finish the business with the grappling-iron and the cutlass. 
That was a naval battle in theory ; and supposing the antagonists 
really in earnest, the theory was capable of being converted into 
extremely good practice, but in the eighteenth that was just what 
the French rarely were. The tradition of the English service 
was that a commander should destroy his enemy’s ships; of 
the French, that he should preserve his own. Consequently, 
French admiral would never accept battle until he had gained a 
position in which he could, at any moment, run out of action 
before the wind, and as an English admiral would never break 
his own line to force him, most actions ended in the fleets defiling 
past one another, the French bringing down the English spars, 
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the English hulling the French with every shot, until the 
French, having as they considered made pursuit impossible, put 
suddenly about and ran before the wind to fulfil their destiny of 
living to fight another day. 

-Of course it was always open to a determined officer to disregard 
“the line ahead,” and close with the enemy pell-mell by means of 
a “general chase.” Anson fell back on this, in his battle with 
La Jonquiére and St. George, when he saw the Frenchmen playing 
their old game of waiting upon the night ; Hawke made use of it 
on that winter afternoon when, with a gale howling on a lee shore, 
he followed Conflans through the shallows and between the granite 
reefs into Quiberon Bay; and Boscawen adopted it when M. de 
la Clue showed him his heels along the Barbary coast. All 
admirals, however, were not as these, nor did circumstances, by 
any manner of means, always permit such tactics. Little wonder, 
therefore, if John Clerk, as he watched his miniature three-deckers 
bobbing over the pond at Eldin, asked himself when the man 
would come to show English seamen a new way. 

The man came at last, a descendant of one of those old West 
Country families which had already given the fleet so many famous 
admirals—George Brydges Rodney. The boy went straight from 
Harrow, in his thirteenth year, to enter the navy as the last of 
the King’s-Letter Boys. His promotion was rapid. Twelve years 
later, on his arrival to take over the Mediterranean command, 
Admiral Watson posted him to the Plymouth (64), and sent 
him home with a convoy. Rodney thus fortunately missed a share 
in that disgraceful battle off Toulon in which Mathews broke his 
line and lost his commission; curiously enough, thirteen years 
Jater, it fell to his lot, on board the Monarch, to receive the 
wretched Byng when he came to Portsmouth to take his trial for 
a too rigid adherence to “the line.” Rodney’s time as a captain 
was spent in the right school. He served under the two great 
fighting admirals of the day, and was with Hawke when 
L’Entendeure’s squadron was crushed in the fight off Finisterre, 
and with Boscawen at Cape Breton. In 1757 he hoisted his own 
flag as Rear-Admiral of the Blue. 

There is a story that on his presentation to George II., by 
Anson, after the battle off Finisterre, Rodney’s youthfulness 
betrayed the king into an exclamation of surprise which Anson 
warmly answered by declaring he wished he had more young 
captains of the same metal. True or not, Rodney had now a 
chance of justifying the admiral’s confidence, and he was not 
slow to take advantage of it. Neither Hawke nor Boscawen 
had ever shown any particular reverence for the old superstition 
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of the line of battle. Before Rodney finally hauled down his flag 
he had blown it away in cannon smoke, and created that new 
system of attack which, on the eve of Trafalgar, Nelson declared 
himself proud to imitate: “ Rodney broke the line in one place; I 
will break it in two.” * 

His first brush was with the Spaniards. On the afternoon of 
the 16th of February, 1779, as he rounded Cape St. Vincent, in 
charge of a huge convoy for the relief of Gibraltar, he steered 
straight into the arms of Juan de Langara, who was cruising to 
intercept him. At the sight of the English battleships forming 
abreast, the Don put about, and ran before the wind for Cadiz. 
The winter twilight was already creeping on, the wind was 
freshening from the west, and right ahead of him lay the 
dangerous San Lucar shoals; yet Rodney, after a hurried con- 
sultation with his captain, hoisted the signals for the chase and 
for his ships to be kept between the enemy and the shore. It 
was then four o’clock. Rodney turned to his sailing master with 
orders to let the smaller Spaniards be, and to lay the Sandwich 
alongside the greatest of the enemy’s ships. The fleets closed 
rapidly in the darkness. The leading English ships as they 
caught up the rearmost Spaniards gave them their broadsides, 
and held straight on in pursuit of the leaders. 

About half-past five a ball found the magazine of the San 
Domingo (70), and the huge Spaniard blew up with a terrific 
explosion. Half-an-hour later another Spaniard hauled down 
her flag. The moon and the wind rose together, still with the 
sea running high on a lee shore Rodney held on. Smallpox was 
raging on board the Bienfaisant, and numbers of his men were in 
the sick bays when Macbride drove his ship alongside the 
Spanish flagship the Feniz. There was a rough fight, in which 
the admiral was himself wounded, and then Langara surrendered. 
It was two in the morning, and the wind was blowing a gale, 
when Rodney at last overhauled the leading Spanish ship, the 
Monarea. One broadside from the Sandwich brought down the 
yellow flag; and then at last the signal was given for the pursuit 
to cease. The work had been well done. When, by the fol- 
lowing nightfall, the English captains, by splendid seamanship, 
had worked their vessels out to sea off the terrible coast, six of 
the Spaniards’ eleven ships had been accounted for, and Gibraltar 
was safe. 

Sixteen months later Rodney fought his second battle. On the 
16th of April, 1780, he fell in with a French fleet, slightly 


* Curiously enough, Rodney himself broke it in two. 
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stronger than his own, which had just put to sea under De 
Guichen, from Martinique. At nine next morning, after hours of 
brilliant manceuvring, he brought his own compact line opposite 
the rear of the Frenchman’s extremely extended line, and hoisted 
the signal for every ship to bear down and engage the one 
opposite it. To Rodney the meaning of such a signal was beyond 
misconception. It meant that his entire force was to fall on the 
French rear, and compel Guichen to sacrifice some dozen ships 
of his line, or else to put about to their relief, and accept a 
general action yard-arm to yard-arm. What followed showed 
how deeply the old pedantry of “the line of battle” had im- 
pressed itself upon the elder generation of seamen. To Admiral 
Hyde Parker, who commanded the van, the ship opposite meant 
not the ship opposite at the moment the signal was made, but 
the ship numerically opposite in the entire line. Consequently 
when one of the captains of his division began to bear down on 
the French rear, he signalled to him by gun to maintain his 
position in the line, and held on with his entire division in 
pursuit of the French van, which was by this time miles ahead. 

The effect of the manceuvre was watched by the opposing 
admirals with very different feelings. Guichen felt that he was 
saved; he thought, he wrote afterwards to Rodney, in a letter of 
condolence on the vile support he had received, as he watched 
the opening of the attack, that the French rear division was lost. 
As for Rodney, he realised that his brilliant combination had 
been ruined by stupidity, and to his last day he never forgot the 
disappointment. For the moment, however, he had something 
else to occupy his thoughts. The captains of his own division 
were bungling the attack. Tne Yarmouth, indeed, had actually 
gone out of action, and though a peremptory order in the shape 
of a shot fired right into her by her admiral at last brought her 
into her proper place, long before the confusion could be 
remedied Guichen had carried his fleet not only out of action, 
but out of sight. 

When Rodney hauled down the signal for action on the after- 
noon of the 17th, he was in something approaching a passion. 
The Sandwich, after a furious fight, in the course of which she 
had driven two French eighties and a seventy-four out of the line, 
was in a sinking condition, and the admiral had been compelled 
to hoist his flag in the Montague. Yet the majority of the fleet 
had practically never been engaged at all. The knowledge of 
this added venom to Rodney’s pen, when, nine days later, he 
wrote that caustic despatch, which, even after it had been edited 
by Sandwich, declared by implication that the English admiral 
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held himself to have been worse supported than his opponent. 
Rodney, however, did not allow his indignation to explode in 
words alone. Bateman of the Yarmouth was tried by court- 
martial and dismissed the service, whilst Rodney turned to forge 
out of the material at his disposal the instrument which, if the 
French were ever to be decisively crushed, he felt the fleet 
must be. 

The method he adopted has been taken exception to, and his 
manner with his officers has been compared unfavourably with that 
of Nelson; but it is only fair to remember that Nelson found the 
navy what Rodney left it, and that men like Parker, or Carkett, 
or Bateman, were themselves in no way comparable with Colling- 
wood, or Hoste, or Hardy. The fact is, Rodney knew the service 
too well to imagine that the treatment he bad been subjected to 
was exceptional. He knew the sort of support that Mathews had 
received from Lestock, and Hawke from Fox, and West from 
Byng ; and he knew, also, that His Majesty’s officers, imitating 
His Majesty’s Governments, not infrequently carried their politics 
to sea with them, and that there were men of both parties afloat 
who would willingly have sacrificed the flag to a division in the 
House, and he was determined, so far as he was concerned, to put 
an end to such tactics for ever. Day after day, accordingly, 
during those weary weeks in which he and De Guichen strove to 
outmanceuvre one another, he handled the English fleet with the 
pitiless persistence of a Prussian drill-master. Before he had 
done with them his admirals and captains were reduced to 
impotent frenzy, but the lesson never needed to be repeated. 
Two years later, when, in the heat of action, he sprang on them 
a manceuvre which had never been attempted before, not one of 
them preferred the letter of the fighting orders to the spirit of 
his example. 

In the summer of 1781 a complication of maladies, such as, 
in those days of unsanitary ships, diseased rations, and fiery 
potations, all seamen were a prey to, drove Rodney home. In 
September he hauled down his flag at Plymouth, in December he 
once more hoisted it at Portsmouth. In those few weeks terrible 
tidings had reached England: tidings of Graves’ miserable retreat 
from the Chesapeake, of Cornwallis’ surrender at Yorktown, and 
of the great armament fitting out at Brest for the destruction of 
our West Indian colonies. At such a juncture the Tory Minister 
turned to the Tory admiral to save at once the Government and 
the country. “The fate of this Empire,’ Sandwich wrote to him, 
“is in your hands.” 

Rodney was not the man to refuse such an appeal. Tortured 
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as he was by gout, he at once boarded the Formidable (98), and 
leaving the bulk of his squadron to follow him, fought his way 
down the Channel in the teeth of the winter gales to the 
assistance of Hood, who was making a splendid stand against 
overpowering numbers. 

By the beginning of April the two fleets were mustered in full 
strength. De Grasse, with a great convoy of merchantmen and 
an army for the invasion of Jamaica, swung at anchor in Cul-de- 
Sac Royal, with thirty-five ships of the line. Forty miles south, 
with capstans ready to be manned, thirty-six English ships lay 
under Pigeon Island, on whose summit Rodney sat watching 
with his telescope the signals of his chain of frigates as they 
tacked lazily over to the French coast. And then recommenced 
the old tactics of the previous wars. With an ulterior motive to 
fighting, nothing would induce De Grasse to come out and give 
battle. He hung timidly under the guns of the forts until he 
saw, as he imagined, an opportunity for escaping, and then 
slipped suddenly away. At daybreak on the 8th the look-out 
men of the English fleet caught sight of the frigate Andromache 
flying the signal that the French were at sea as she raced in 
under full canvas for St. Lucia. Not a moment was lost. In 
two hours Rodney was in hot pursuit. As he passed Martinique 
he saw the bays were deserted, and at once hoisted the signal for 
a general chase. All through the night the fleet stood hard to 
the north. At last, as the wind died away, in the dawn of the 
tropical day, the leading ships descried the French fleet becalmed 
off Dominica. 

The wind came again with the sun; and the English saw the 
French convoy, shepherded like a flock by a couple of great 
liners, huddling away in flight for Guadaloupe. The breeze was 
fitful, but the French were the first to benefit by it; and had De 
Grasse, Rodney declared, “come down as he should,” the English 
van, under Hood, might have been caught and destroyed. De 
Grasse, however, had not yet completed his mission. The troops 
for the invasion of Jamaica had still to be landed, and he thought 
only of escaping. At nine o'clock his ships began to file past 
those of Hood, firing high as usual, to damage the English 
rigging. When, two hours later, Rodney succeeded in working 
the centre into action, he found the Royal Oak and the Montague 
disabled. He himself in the Formidable managed to get abreast 
of the Ville de Paris, and laid his main topsail back to enable De 
Grasse to bear down. The French admiral, however, “kept his 
distance and plainly indicated it was not his business to bring on 
a battle.” The wind had by this time risen. The rear, under 
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Drake, was coming rapidly into action. The French hauled off, 
and the firing died fitfully away. 

That night both fleets lay to to repair damages. Next morning 
they again got under way. The whole day was spent in beat- 
ing to windward under easy sail. The French, wrote Rodney, 
“always had it in their power to come into action, which they 
cautiously avoided.” He himself was equally resolute not to 
fight until he was certain of De Grasse being forced to stand to 
his guns, 

The night of the 10th was an unfortunate one for the French. 
The Zéle and the Junon ran aboard each other in the darkness, 
with the result that the latter was so damaged she had to be 
sent to Guadaloupe to refit. With her went the Caton, whose 
sailing powers had become a danger to the fleet. So far De 
Grasse’s manceuvres had resulted in weakening his fleet by four 
ships. 

The morning of another day dawned. The wind freshened to 
a gale. The enemy began steadily to gain. Rodney hoisted the 
signal for a chase, and the fleets worked away to windward. 
The sight of the quicker of the English ships closing rapidly 
with the slowest of his own forced De Grasse to forego the 
advantage he had won. He came back before the wind to their 
assistance, and by sunset was almost within range of the English 
guns. The night was a black one. The English, with every 
light doused, bore to the south till two in the morning, and 
then, tacking without signals, on the stroke of the hour, stood 
again to the north to find the enemy. About five o’clock Sir 
Charles Douglas burst into the admiral’s cabin with the news 
that “God had given him his enemy on the lee bow.” 

It was the 12th of April. The tropical day had dawned in all 
its sultry magnificence. About six o’clock Rodney came on deck. 
One glance satisfied him that at last he held De Grasse safe. 
The gentle breeze hardly stirred the glassy sea; and the French, 
in a huge line straggling over some thirteen miles of ocean, were 
still where night had found them, striving to make the entrance 
to that stretch of clear water known as the Saints’ Passage, into 
which the mountains of Dominica sink at their northern ex- 
tremity. Farther to the west a disabled ship of the line, towed 
by a frigate, was seen making for Guadaloupe. It was the Zéle, 
which, badly handled as usual, had run in the darkness aboard 
the Ville de Paris. She was the fifth liner De Grasse had suc- 
ceeded in parting company with in the last four days, 

English seamen have rarely calculated odds too nicely. 

Now that he was going to fight, Rodney cared little for one 
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broadside more or less; but he saw his opportunity, and the 
signal for the Monarch and Valiant to chase rushed up to his 
masthead. As the two great seventy-fours swept out of the line 
the enemy altered their course. To see two of his ships captured 
under his very guns was more than De Grasse could stomach. 
The whole fleet was seen edging down to cover the fugitives. 
This was exactly what Rodney had counted on. As soon as the 
French had come too far to recover themselves, he hauled down 
the signal for “the chase,” and hoisted that of the “line ahead.” 
A little later the bo’suns’ whistles were piping all hands to break- 
fast. At the admiral’s table three men sat down who had con- 
tributed above all others to making the English navy the splendid 
fighting machine it had at last become. Rodney himself was 
there, the first of living tacticians and disciplinarians; near him 
was Gilbert Blane, the physician to the fleet, the man whose 
dietary and sanitary reforms had driven scurvy and fever through 
the hawser-holes, and with them was Sir Charles Douglas, the 
captain of the fleet, an office resembling that of chief of the 
staff, whose genius had done for the gunnery of the navy what 
Blane’s had done for its physique. Whilst the meal was in pro- 
gress Lord Cranstoun came down with the news that the course 
they were holding would carry them right through the French. 
Rodney ordered no alteration: so long as he struck the enemy he 
cared very little exactly where. 

A little after seven the leading English ship, the Marlborough, 
Captain Penny, came within range, and the French at once 
opened fire. Penny held straight on without returning a shot. 
At last, when he was within a cable length of the Brave, the 
ninth ship in De Grasse’s line, he ordered his helm to be put up. 
The Marlborough came slowly round broadside to the enemy, 
and led the way along the French line. One after another the 
Arrogant, the Alcide, the Nonsuch, and the Conqueror followed 
in the Marlborough’s wake, and the two lines began to roll past 
one another in opposite directions. It was then half-past seven, 
the Marlborough had fetched five of the enemy’s ships without 
firing a gun, and the eyes of every man on deck were fixed on 
the maintop of the Formidable. At last the admiral’s lanyards 
began to move. The signal for “close action” floated up from 
the deck, and the English broadsides crashed into the enemy’s 
timbers. 

The manceuvre which De Grasse was attempting to execute 
was one by which French admirals had often purchased safety. 
His plan was to cripple the English by damaging their rigging, 
and then to go off before the wind, leaving them unable to follow. 
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Consequently while the ships swept past one another, so close 
that Thesiger declared you could have thrown a cold shot 
aboard the enemy, the French fire was directed against the 
English rigging, whilst the English was concentrated, with 
murderous effect, on the French decks, crowded besides their 
ships’ companies, with soldiers, sheep, and oxen. 

The battle had flared up along the whole line. The rear, under 
Hood, was coming into action through a dense wall of smoke 
about the time when the Marlborough, four miles ahead, was 
sending a farewell broadside into the vanishing stern of the last 
Frenchman. Both fleets were shrouded ina black vapour, through 
which the English could see the effects of their fire in the 
enemy running from their guns or showering their dead over- 
board to the crowd of hungry sharks to whom, in those days of 
fighting, the thunder of battle sounded as a summons to a 
banquet. The English had their hearts in the work. Savage, 
the captain of the Hercules, whose foot had been torn by a 
splinter early in the day, sat on a chair in the gangway, his 
laced hat in his hand, ironically cheering the enemy, and shouting 
his orders for his guns to be “ pointed between wind and water 
to sink the rascals,” as ship after ship loomed up on his bow and 
vanished along his quarter. On reaching the end of the line he 
luffed in the wake of the Pluton, and sent a raking broadside 
into the Frenchman’s stern as he disappeared into the smoke. As 
Savage stood back to regain his position in the line, the captains 
of all the English ships which had cleared the enemy were watch- 
ing for the first glimpse of the admiral’s signals in their rear. 
Suddenly on the port side of the enemy they caught sight of a 
huge three-decker bursting through the smoke. For a moment 
they thought that De Grasse had doubled back on them. Then, 
as the mist rose, they saw the Formidable, with the signal to get 
on the larboard tack, sweeping down upon them with the 
remaining ships of the centre, and realised that Rodney had 
broken the enemy’s line. 

The battle must have been raging for above an hour when the 
Formidable came under the guns of the French van, which was 
at last bearing in upon the English line. Rodney, who was 
tortured by gout, had had a chair placed on the quarter-deck, 
and in this he rested when the fatigue of pacing the decks 
became too much for him. The disease, the stifling heat, and 
the choking clouds of smoke had parched his throat, and he called 
to Sir Charles Dashwood, then a little midshipman, to make him 
some lemonade. The boy mixed the drink, and then, silver 
spoons being difficult of access in action, stirred the compound 
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with his dirk. Rodney watched him with a grimace, “Child,” 
he said, “that may do for the midshipmen’s mess; drink the 
stuff yourself, and send my steward to me.” From the latter he 
obtained a lemon, which he continued to suck during the 
remainder of the fight. It was then about half-past nine. The 
Formidable was alongside the Ville de Paris, and the two flag- 
ships were thundering ont their greeting from the mouths of 
a hundred guns. Next Rodney reached the Cowronne, in which 
De Guichen had once hoisted his flag, one of the three ships he 
had driven from the line in the battle off Martinique; behind her 
followed the Eveillé and the Sceptre. A ball had knocked over a 
fowl-coop between decks, and a little bantam, of which Rodney 
had made a pet, had escaped to the quarter-deck, and perched 
there regardless of the dust and din of battle crowing with shrill 
defiance. 

As the Sceptre went astern, Rodney, who wished for a better 
view of the line, walked out on the starboard gangway in company 
with Blane. The Formidable was just opposite one of the 
openings in the enemy’s line which, if his ships kept their 
distances, should have measured six hundred feet, and staggering 
down her through the smoke Rodney could see a disabled seventy- 
four, with the French flag nailed to the stump of a mast. It was 
the Gloriewx, which had just escaped from under the crushing 
broadsides of Alan Gardner in the Duke (98). All her masts 
were gone, and as she came nearer the two officers could see her 
crew throwing down their rammers and sponges, and rushing 
headlong below. “Now,” said Rodney to Blane, in one of those 
classical allusions so dear to the gentleman of that period, “ comes. 
the struggle for the body of Patroclus. Run below and tell 
them to elevate their metal.” Drugs were more in the doctor's 


line than gunnery, but he had lately been reading ‘ Hudibras,’ 
and the couplet 


“ And cannons shoot the higher pitched, 
The lower we let down their breeches,” 


flashed into his mind, and making a shrewd guess at the admiral’s. 
meaning, he ran down the ladder. 

Scarcely had Blane disappeared than the wind veered. A 
sudden breeze filled the sails of the English and drove them. 
rapidly along, whilst the French were taken equally suddenly 
aback. The Glorieux, shorn of her rigging, closed rapidly with 
the Formidable, but the Diadéme, which followed in her wake, 
was spun round to starboard, and a great gap opened in the 
French line. The man to whom the enemy’s confusion was most 
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clearly visible was Sir Charles Douglas, who chanced to be at that 
moment leaning over hammocks stacked across the quarter-deck, 
looking right down on thescene. “Dash,” he exclaimed, jumping 
suddenly to the deck, and addressing Dashwood, “where is 
Sir George?” The boy replied, he believed in the after-cabin, 
and the captain of the fleet, with the little midshipman at his heels, 
strode off to find the admiral. They came on Rodney near the 
wheel, and there Douglas, his long spy-glass in one hand and his 
-cocked hat in the other, bowed to his chief as he congratulated 
him on the victory. Rodney, who hardly grasped his meaning, 
replied somewhat brusquely that the victory was by no means 
won. “Break their line,’ said Douglas, extending his hat 
towards the gap, “and I will promise you it.” 

Rodney hesitated, as well he might. He knew that by 
breaking his own line he was breaking the “ fighting orders ” and 
throwing his commission into the balance, besides, he felt sure of 
victory without, and he answered: “I will not break my line, 
Sir Charles.” Carried away by excitement, Douglas gave the 
order himself: “Luff, Mr. Harris,” he shouted to the master. 
The wheel began to turn. “Starboard,” thundered Rodney; 
“remember I am admiral,” and the wheel rolled slowly back. For 
a moment the two men separated. A turn on the deck brought 
them once more face to face. By this time both had regained their 
equanimity. Douglas stopped, and implored Rodney to give way. 
“Do as you please, Sir Charles,” the admiral replied. ‘Luff, 
men—luff!” shouted the captain. The wheel turned with a rush. 
The huge ship came slowly round, and, almost grazing the 
Diadéme, plunged through the French line, pouring out her 
broadsides right and left. 

Then was seen the difference which the spirit of Rodney had 
wrought in the English fleet. That day there were no Carketts 
and Batemans to mar his triumph. The signal for the line ahead 
was still from the Formidable’s masthead, yet Inglis, without a 
second’s hesitation, put down the helm of the Namur, and 
followed one after another by the St. Albans, the Canada, the 
Repulse, and the Ajaz, steered through the gap. The effect was 
instantaneous. The French line was completely severed: and as 
the procession of English ships streamed across the Diadéme's 
bows, stopping her way, she and the ten ships in her rear were 
driven in a tangled mass out of their line. Much more terrible 
was the position of the Gloricuz. She had ceased to return @ 
gun, and lay there a total wreck, a target for the broadsides of 
the enemy. Her crew had taken refuge below, and the one man 
who remained by the wheel was brought down by the Namur’s 
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marines. Clouds of dust, masses of timber, and volumes of smoke 
few out of her as she staggered under every successive broadside, 
till to Inglis, taking a last look back from the stern of the Namur, 
it seemed as if the guns of the St. Albans had blown her out of 
the water. 

While Rodney was breaking the French line intentionally in 
one place, Commodore Affleck was breaking it unintentionally in 
another. His ship, the Bedford, was the last of the English 
centre, and should have followed in the wake of the Ayaz. 
So dense, however, was the smoke that he passed, without 
knowing it, through a gap in De Grasse’s line, astern of the 
ésar, caused by the same shift of wind that had thrown the 
Diadéme across the bow of the Formidable, nor did he discover 
what had occurred until he found himself with no enemy to 
starboard. Then he ported his helm, and bore down along the 
larboard batteries of the French centre. 

It was eleven o’clock as the last of the English cleared the 
stern of the César, which ship had by this time been reduced to 
the same condition as the Glorieux, by the successive broadsides 
of the entire English rear. The wind was already beginning to 
fail, and as the two fleets drifted slowly apart it died away 
altogether. Both lines had been completely broken up, but the 
English had worked up to windward in one mass, and their men 
were already swarming aloft to repair damages, while they 
whistled for a wind to carry them back into action.‘ As the 
smoke cleared, Rodney was able to view his morning’s work. The 
French were becalmed to leeward in three divisions, separated by 
miles of water, whilst the two ships astern of which the line had 
been cut lay between them. Against an enemy so disordered 
Rodney saw his line, even if he could reform it, would prove 
useless. He at once substituted the signal for a general chase. 

It was then past noon. The wind was slowly rising. The 
English were the first to feel it. Hood, who was becalmed in the 
distance, was seen hoisting out his boats to tow the Barjfleur into 
it. Every captain, as his sails began to swell, bore down on the 
cluster of ships of the line huddled round the magnificent Ville 
de Paris, the greatest ship in the world, the gift of his capital to 
King Louis, the towering four-decker which the French officers 
had boasted all the British fleet would not suffice to take. It was 
here the battle was fought out, for De Grasse’s admirals brought 
him no assistance. 

The first of the French to strike was the Glorieux. As the 
breeze strengthened an attempt to save her was made by the 
Richmond frigate, and a line had already been made fast when 
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the Royal Oak bore down. Trogoff de Kerlessi saw that to con- 
tinue the struggle would only be to sacrifice the Richmond ag 
well. He cut the hawser, tore the flag from the mast stump, and 
hailed the English to take possession. The condition of the 
prize was appalling. Her masts were gone, ber hull riddled, her 
guns dismounted, her decks sopping shambles, over which the 
dead lay so thickly piled that the survivors had given up the 
unequal labour of pitching the carcases to the sharks. The Royal 
Oak at once lay to alongside, whilst the roar of the battle again 
stormed out as the English ships streamed past in pursuit of the 
flying De Grasse. 

It was two o’clock as the Bedford and the Centaur closed with 
the César. Though she was little better than a wreck, her crew 
fought her for twenty minutes. Then, with six feet of water 
in her hold, and no hope of rescue, she surrendered to the Centaur. 
An hour later the Hector hauled down her flag. For a time, 
wrote a witness, she looked like “‘a blazing furnace, vomiting fire 
and iron,” then gradually the guns of the Alcide and the Canada 
silenced her batteries. Leaving the Alcide to take possession, 
the Canada bore away in !pursuit of the Ville de Paris. The 
next capture was the Ardent. Alone of the French van she had 
struggled back to the support of her admiral. At six o’clock she 
surrendered to Alexander Sutherland in the Belliqueuse. 

Night was closing in. The tropical sun was rapidly sinking 
into the western ocean. The French were in headlong flight. 
Still their deserted admiral remained untaken, and his mighty 
ship, with all her ports open, and all her scuppers spouting blood, 
struggled to free herself from her pursuers. They were gripping 
her now port and starboard, eight great ships of the line, whilst 
the Canada yawing across her stern raked her with broadside 
after broadside. Her condition was desperate. Every spar had 
been shot from the masts, her rudder had been blown away, not 
two feet of her towering sides were unpierced with shot-holes, 
numbers of her guns had been disabled, and she had lost more 
men than the entire English fleet. All her cartridges were 
exhausted, and the gunners were forced to feed their pieces out of 
the powder-barrels with the ladle. Between decks the dense fog 
of smoke had already turned evening into night, and in this 
darkness, only exaggerated by the feeble glimmer of the lanterns, 
the men, ankle deep in blood, and stumbling every moment over 
the dead under their feet, fought doggedly on. 

About six o’clock a fresh opponent bore down. It was the 
Barflewr, which had at last found the breeze. At the sight of the 
red ensign De Grasse began to edge over to it, firing at random. 
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Hood concluded that the admiral wished to surrender to him for 
old acquaintance’ sake, and at once stood to meet him. The ships 
closed rapidly, the Frenchman firing wildly, the Englishman not 
answering a gun. At last, at point-blank range, Hood shouted 
his order, and the huge four-decker reeled under the broadside of 
the Barfleur. It was the last flicker of the fight. In ten minutes 
ali was over. De Grasse seized the halliards, and with his own 
hand hauled down his flag. 

As the golden lilies fluttered down to the deck of the Ville de 
Paris, Rodney made the signal for the fleet to lie to. Immedi- 
ately afterwards the sun sank, and the night closed in without 
moon or stars. All through the early hours not a light was 
visible save the lanterns of the riding ships. Then suddenly, 
about half-past ten, a mass of flame shot up against the sky, and 
the César was seen to be on fire; a drunken marine had plunged 
a naked light into an unheaded cask of ratafia. No help could 
reach her. By the glare of the flames the crew of the Centaur 
watched the shoals of sharks, through which no boat could have 
lived, swarming round her keel, and saw their shipmates aboard 
her fighting for their lives. Whilst struggling up for San 
Domingo, the flying Frenchman caught sight of the blazing vessel, 
and guessed what had occurred. At eleven the magazine blew up 
with a roar. The ship guttered slowly down to the water’s edge, 
and all was over. 

Such was the battle of the 12th of April. The French lost 
more thousands of men than we lost hundreds, and they lost also 
five ships of the line, including their admiral. Looked at from 
this point of view alone, the result is comparatively disappointing, 
and there were not wanting those, as usual, who thought that 
much more might have been done. Even Hood wrote bitterly, 
from his cabin in the Barfleur, “ Had I been commander-in-chief 
the King’s flag should have floated from the sterns of at least 
twenty of the enemy.” Strictures such as this ‘stung Rodney 
into giving his reason for not pursuing the enemy. It cannot be 
pretended that his defence was satisfactory, but something must 
be allowed for a man of sixty-four who has fought a battle of 
twelve hours in the grip of the gout, and, after all, as he said to 
Hood, “ Come, admiral, I think we have done handsomely.” The 
interest of the dispute centres rather in the fact that neither he 
nor Hood seems to have grasped at once the real significance of 
the victory. 

The truth is that when Rodney hauled down the signal for 
action on the evening of the 12th of April, he had revolutionised 
naval warfare, and nationalised the tactics for which Clerk of 
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Eldin had so long been contending. Henceforth English ad- 
mirals fought without the dread of “the fighting orders” to 
cripple their daring. Rodney had shown the way, and men like 
Howe and Duncan, Jervis and Nelson, and De Saumarez, were 
not slow to follow, with the result that within five years of 
the battle off Dominica, all the great naval powers, Denmark, 
Holland, France, and Spain, had been crushed one after another, 
and had Nelson survived Trafalgar it would have been, like a 
second Alexander, to sigh for fresh fleets to conquer. 





SAy London Seasons. 


“Men bear a greater resemblance to their time than to their fathers.” 


I seLona to a generation when the nice distinction between the 
Cow Woman and the New Woman, as recently established by 
Mrs. Sarah Grand, was happily ignored. The lines of demarca- 
tion between women were of another kind. Girls (benighted 
creatures) grew up in quite humiliating acquiescence to the fact 
that woman was an inferior being to be cared for by man, and 
this outlook did not appear in the least terrible. We lived in an 
atmosphere of delightful humbug, there was a make-believe all 
round that the world was good, and a comfortable and clean 
reticence as to its ugly aspects. There existed also a blissful 
indifference to furniture, and a complete ignorance as to the 
potentiality of dados. The London world moved on simpler lines 
than it does now, and was no worse or duller for it. To me it 
seemed then, and it continues to appear when I look back, a very 
charming world, full of pleasant people whom I love to bring 
before me from the silent shores of memory. 

I well remember my first ball at Kingston House, at that period 
tenanted by Baroness Lionel de Rothschild. I should not have 
been allowed to appear that evening, as I was under the proper 
age, except for the kind and imperative entreaties of Evelina de 
Rothschild, who some years before had taken a great fancy to me, 
and ever since showed me immense kindness. The Lionels were 
the eldest and foremost of the Rothschilds: the Baroness was a 
tall woman, dignified with simplicity, who showed that she had 
been handsome. 

She talked a great deal in a slow, comfortable manner, and said 
trivial things in a tone of deep meaning. She possessed a 
wonderful faculty for appearing surprised, really marvellous in 
& person commanding her possibilities. She gave one the im- 
pression of a thoroughly conscientious woman, but had rather an 
oppressive way of seeming to forget her position, and in talking to 
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small fishes the effort to appear a small fish herself was John- 
sonian. At the same time there was a homely kindness about her, 
and one felt that she was endowed with all the best characteristics 
of her race, foremost amongst which is a deep family feeling; no 
woman was more unaffectedly motherly. 

The reigning spirit in the house was her unmarried daughter 
Evelina; she, alone of all the handsome brood, looked thoroughly 
English: she had a pleasant fresh face with small features and a 
very pretty colour. She was a very familiar object in the parks 
‘and the streets, where she was continually seen driving her smart 
pony phaeton. In society she was a general favourite with many 
intimate friends, chosen amongst the best and greatest in the 
land. I think she enjoyed life completely, and her London 
life more than any other. ll in all, she was a cheery dear 
creature, and a really admirable daughter, very different indeed 
from the revolted daughter now in fashion; gentle and deferent 
always to the Baroness, and most attentive to Baron Lionel, who, 
a martyr to gout, never left his chair. 

Baron Lionel was good looking, and of gentlemanly presence; 
but his manners and the habitual expression of his face were not 
pleasant. The Baroness was devoted to him, and fully penetrated 
with the old spirit of wifely obedience. 

The eldest son, Nathaniel, was very handsome in those days; 
very Oriental in aspect, he seemed destined to wear gems and 
flowing robes, yet he had with all his mixed Hebrew blood an 
ambition to be thoroughly British; conscious of his own social 
value, he was cold and reserved; the exact opposite of Alfred 
(“ Mr. Alfred” Rothschild—never “ Baron” he!), who, fair, well- 
featured, smooth in words, bland in smile, great in perfect clothes 
and scented hair, was the very picture of condescending ami- 
ability ; admired by the girls, but respectfully and at distance, 
for he was specially dedicated to the service of smart married 
women, and as a fascinating butterfly he hovered round many a 
full-blown rose. 

The youngest of the family was Leopold, the best fellow in 
existence, with the kindly spirit of Evelina. 

Though it was winter (the last days of December, 1863) the ball 
was a brilliant one; the sensation of the evening being the 
presence of the two eldest Miss Moncrieffs with their affianced 
husbands: Lord Tullibardine for the one, and Charlie Forbes of 
Newe for the other. The two sisters were very sweet and pretty; 
with their milky complexions, dark rippling auburn hair, and tiny 
features, they looked nice gentle girls. 

At this same ball came out the Lady Anne Duff; she was under 
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seventeen, and her presence at Kingston House had been the 
decisive argument used in my favour by the good-natured Evelina. 
Lady Anne was a charming specimen of blooming girlhood, her 
marvellous white complexion and her golden reddish hair forming 
her principal beauty ; she had a rather inexpressive face, but the 
innocence of her appearance was most engaging. 

Her mother, Lady Fife, still comparatively youthful, had much 
of the same charm; she was always richly and gaily dressed, with 
brilliant flowers in her smooth dark hair, and many shining 
jewels. She was one of the first ladies who drove about alone in 
a hansom cab, and it was then thought a very bold proceeding. 
Her house in Grosvenor Place was in a society sense a very smart 
one, and her balls quite among the best; she gave two in the early 
spring. But oh the simplicity of those times! The house was 
comparatively small. No wonderful devices were resorted to in 
order to beautify it; the whole outward outlay consisted in a 
suitable but moderate display of flowers, a white cloth over the 
carpet, and candles on the walls; this, with a substantial supper, 
and Tinney and Coote’s band, was thought quite sufficient for a 
first-rate ball, for indeed Lady Fife would have stood inferior to no 
one. Asa hostess she was polite, but familiar only with her own 
privileged set. Lady Anne Duff looked shy in those days, and 
smiled little; the duty of host rested mainly on Lord Fife, who 
seemed to enjoy himself thoroughly ; at his own balls he footed it 
with débutantes, and tried to make everybody comfortable. A 
feature of those balls was the presence of the majestic piper, who 
at intervals stalked through the rooms wailing desperately some 
Highland melodies. Lady Fife evidently considered her piper in 
the light of an heraldic serjeant-at-arms. 

After that bright first ball, and pending the real season, I was 
taken back to comparative retirement, but not to dulness. 

We lived in one of the small streets close to Park Lane; I think 
it must have been in the identical house occupied by Becky 
Crawley—so small were the rooms, so low the ceiling, so narrow 
the staircase, that it tallied exactly with Thackeray’s description ; 
but in the tiny dining-room we had some very pleasant gatherings 
of friends, whose recollection it is my delight to evoke. 

During that winter, two, sometimes three times a week, my 
godfather, Sir Henry Bulwer, afterwards Lord Dalling, dined 
with us; and a more charming guest cannot be imagined. He 
was then on leave, being still titular of the Embassy at Constan- 
tinople, and the fact of his having spent so many years abroad, 
and also some of his oddities, prevented his merit from being 
as generally known and appreciated as it ought to have been. In 
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Henry Bulwer, England had a diplomat who could stand second 
to none; his mind was at once capable of dealing with the most 
arduous questions, and of appreciating the most subtle refinements 
of literature. His conversation was enchanting; every subject 
was easy and familiar to him, he never made an effort, he never 
oppressed anyone by the feeling of his superiority, his words 
flowed on with infinite grace, in clear precise sentences, he always 
spoke low, and his laugh, subdued and quiet, was a great charm. 
His personal appearance, in spite of the eccentricities of his dress, 
was essentially aristocratic; he was somewhat below the middle 
height, and this through life he considered a disadvantage, which 
he tried to correct by wearing very high heels, both inside and 
outside his boots, and as he had a small foot of which he was vain, 
this, with his very falling wide trousers, gave him the appearance 
of having hardly any foot at all. 

His features were good, and an excellent sketch made of him 
by Count d’Orsay, in 1846, shows them to great advantage. His 
head was long and narrow, his brow very high; his hair, which 
remained thick and dark to the last, he wore long; with years his 
face had become extremely wrinkled, and a very unbecoming 
straight beard growing from his under lip, which he took to 
wearing on hygienic principles, spoilt him much ; he was always 
mufiled in great coats and comforters, having a terror of cold, and 
being in constant alarm about his own health. He fancied 
himself continually ailing, and this gave a very unsettled aspect 
to his life. With him in London he had his own private doctor, 
a Greek, and a very pleasant man; doctors always were rather 
sacred creatures to Sir Henry. 

But when he had been persuaded to remove his pelisse, when 
he was convinced that there was no draught in the room, when 
he had swallowed the pills he delighted in, then he warmed into 
the most animated spirits, and, whether serious or gay, was 
always entertaining. The perfect ease of his manners could not 
have been surpassed, and I cannot imagine circumstances capable 
of ruffling him. Ip whatever society he found himself, by the 
sole power of his mind he commanded. He was a man who took 
the world as a vestment, and laid it down at his convenience; he 
knew the value of all things, of honours and favours, and neither 
over-valued or underrated them; he was careful of maintaining 
his own dignity, and proud to hold high employments in the 
service of his country; but his superiority was as personal as the 
beauty of a pretty woman, and absolutely independent of all 
outward circumstances. 

He judged all things and all men with the tranquil equanimity 
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of a Montaigne, courteous to all, indulgent and playful, never 
sour, never rancorous, liberal in all his views, but with steady 
convictions. The most distinguished of his contemporaries knew 
his worth, and during his visits to London he deeply enjoyed the 
pleasure of congenial society, of social intercourse and witty 
conversation, of which he was so often deprived. 

One of the men whom he liked to meet was Abraham Hayward. 
Hayward was at that time in the full swing of his society 
success, and quite a power in the London world. Those were 
the days of dowagers. Viscount Palmerston was Premier, and 
old Lady Palmerston was a queen of society. With these 
dowagers, with Lady Palmerston in particular, Hayward stood 
high; he had gained their favour, and his wit and excellent 
information made him a much-sought-for guest. He was the 
great diner-out of that period, and it was nearly impossible 
to enter a London drawing-room on festive occasions without 
seeing him. 

Certainly his looks could at no time have recommended him. 
He was a short man, with a head much too large in proportion. 
He was bald, but had a crown of white curly hair which stood 
out and always seemed angry. His face was very Jewish, with 
piercing eyes anda heavy jaw. All his gestures were quick and 
jerky, and he hardly ever remained still. His intelligence was of 
the sharpest; he possessed the most varied and wonderful store 
of anecdotes, both ancient and contemporary; his stories were 
expected, and no disappointment on that score was ever incurred 
by a hostess. 

In a man so clever, so ’cute—for that American word fitted him 
exactly—it was at first a surprise to hear him laugh immoderately 
at his own jokes. He never made one without tittering long and 
loud. But thinking over this habit of his, I have grown to find 
in it a most decisive proof of his extraordinary cleverness. Some 
of his stories possessed just a flavour of the doubtful element ; 
the world was more thin-skinned then, and it was necessary not 
to shock it. By laughing at his own jokes he always gave time. 
for any little embarrassment to blow over, and for people to look: 
at their neighbours’ faces—which is the usual way of finding out 
the exact amount of one’s own susceptibility ; his laugh, in fact,. 
was an art, and served him excellently. 

Hayward knew the ins and outs of the London world to 
perfection, knew all that had happened in it for the last forty 
years, and was in consequence greatly feared. Fortunately for 
himself he enjoyed the reputation of being ill-natured, and this 
procured him smiles that would never have gone toa good-natured 
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man ; he was no respecter of persons, and his biting sarcasm spared 
few. He had a wonderful fidelity in his dislikes; they ended by 
creating between him and their object a sort of bond. To his 
favourite great ladies he was kind, but kept them in order, and 
Mr. Hayward was always treated with proper respect. Ido not 
think it was possible to be dull in his company, and to my mind 
it shows the great good sense of the London world that he was 
made so much of. 

His writing in the Quarterly gave him prestige in literary 
circles, and he used it to his own advantage. There was not the 
slightest snobbishness in him; in the same way as he knew a 
guinea to be worth more than a penny, so he considered a duke 
of superior social value to a commoner; but this was merely a 
sensible recognition of a fact. Girls, as a rule, were not much 
in his line, but he made a very kind exception in my favour, and 
as his young hostess treated me always with attention, and gave 
me a great deal of sensible advice. 

He and Sir Henry Bulwer thoroughly appreciated each other’s 
merits; the meridional vivacity of the one, his outbursts, his 
puffings and poohings, forming a striking contrast with the 
courteous tranquillity of the other. Hayward on the slightest 
provocation would fly into a passion, and could even grow 
terribly excited retrospectively. I have heard him croaking 
over poor Mrs. Piozzi in a way which would have delighted 
Boswell himself. But he never lost the exact perception of how 
far he might go. He was acquainted with every shadow of 
the temper of society, and perhaps no man had probed it so 
deeply. Had he written his memoirs they must have been a very 
mirror of his time. 

Chaperones were at that period rather obscure luminaries, but 
to this rule Lady Jersey was a brilliant exception. She was seen 
everywhere, accompanied by her pretty, pale daughter, who gave 
one the impression of a dove following in the wake of a peacock, 
and of course the dove did not get the best of it. Lady Jersey 
was @ woman born to lead and command. She ought either to 
have wedded one of the first dukes of England—or better still, 
some wealthy commoner, and become the leader of a great party. 
She was a woman eminently gifted to act such a part; she had a 
commanding presence, wit and culture, and also something of the 
spirit of her illustrious father ; hers should have been one of the 
greatest houses in London, and she might have left a name in 
the history of her time. 

Her manners were naturally majestic, her figure was irreproach- 
able, and she carried herself in the proudest manner. Her hair, 
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her eyes, both very dark, were splendid. All her features were 
good; the fault of her face was its high colouring. Her way of 
speaking was particularly pleasing; she had a sort of subdued 
laugh which gave exactly the softening touch she required. She 
lived for the world, and knew it as well, and perhaps better, than 
any other woman of her time. I do not think the like of her 
altogether will appear very soon. She was to my mind an 
imperial woman; brought up under the protecting shadow of her 
great father’s power, the consciousness of it had given her a 
confidence which fitted her for any position. She knew and felt 
herself to be a great lady, and such an advantage she highly 
valued. 

The Master of the Ceremonies, an arbitrator of the best London 
balls, was Augustus Lumley. He led every cotillon which 
deserved that name. When I came out he was already at his 
zenith, but had lost none of his activity. As he slid along with 
dignified grace he stooped slightly, and acted his part with a gay 
seriousness. He was gentle, yet the wave of his hand was 
instantly obeyed. Two or three times during a cotillon he used 
to appear on the point of collapsing, and then suddenly, with a 
clap of the hands, would revive and outvie the youngest. It is 
wonderful of what social importance he had become ; cleverness, 
I believe, he had little, but tact and indefatigable legs. Young 
men on their promotion looked very small by his side. No one 
ever dreamt of disputing with him. Cotillons, in those days, 
were not vehicles for giving away costly presents, nosegays and 
rosettes being generally the only spoils the most admired beauty 
carried home, and Augustus Lumley had from his own mint to 
find the material needed to render cotillons bright and gay, and 
in this he succeeded. 

He was delightfully intimate and confidential with the prettiest 
women in London, and I remember that year seeing him lead, at 
Lady Hoare’s ball, a cotillon with Lady Mary Craven, and he and 
she seemed to us girls rather formidable beings belonging to a 
superior sphere. 

The Yorkes were noted for their looks. The eldest, Lord 
Hardwicke, wore his hat always on one side, and had a dandi- 
fied air—no man appeared better pleased with himself. His 
frock-coat and the red flower in his button-hole were conspicuous 
among all other frock-coats and all other red flowers; he seemed 
even in the Park to take up more room than any other man. His 
wife, daughter of Lord Cowley—so long Ambassador at Paris—was 
charmingly pretty, with a small, well-shaped head and delicate, 
regular features. That season she wore her hair completely turned 
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back (chinoise), which was unusual and became her wonderfully. 
With her long white neck she looked like a nymph in the 
train of Diana, or rather like the sylvan goddess herself. 
There was a quiet grace about her which contrasted with the 
floridness of Lord Hardwicke. No woman was more correctly or 
better dressed, and her Parisian education had on that point 
given her a finish not often possessed by Englishwomen in 
those days. 

During that month of May we dined with Lord Lytton, who 
occupied for the time (for he flickered about much) a large house 
in Park Lane. He was in looks and manners a sort of caricature 
of his brother. His taste in personal attire was detestable, and 
his very urbane manners had too much flourish. Extreme deafness 
prevented him from enjoying society and shining in it according 
to his abilities, 

At dinner I sat next to Lord Chief Justice Cockburn—a little 
man with a reddish face and very red hair, and who involuntarily 
made one think of a very sharp pair of scissors ; he went on clipping, 
clipping, in a quick and brilliant way, and his conversation had 
the flavour of an unripe orange—no quantity of sugar could pre- 
vent the acidness from making itself felt from time to time. He 
had the reputation of being very witty, and also very susceptible 
to the influence of the softer sex; certainly his little wizened 
vivacious face had nothing ascetic about it, and in private life he 
entirely failed to evoke in beholders the vision of wig and ermine. 
I have no doubt he could look very fierce, I think not majestic. I 
believe he dined out every night of his life, and was quite a trump 
ecard for hostesses; he had just then built his house in Park Lane, 
and was mightily pleased with it. 

There was always a strange medley at Lord Lytton’s house ; 
his political opinions did not interfere with the most eclectic 
selection of his guests. The revolutionist Louis Blanc was a great 
favourite, and it really was a picture to see the Tory statesman 
and the Socialist agitator so studiously polite to each other. 
They discoursed in a high-flown style very entertaining to the 
hearers, and their personal contrast was irresistible—the shaggy 
head of Lord Lytton and his easy gestures, and the shaven face of 
the half dwarf Louis Blanc, whose movements were all cold, 
precise and measured. Yet he was garrulous and full of old- 
fashioned anecdotes,—the fact of his having lived so many years 
in exile without any real communion with the people amongst 
whom he dwelt had imparted a sort of kept-in-camphor flavour to 
his ideas. At Lord Lytton’s he used to escort Madame Ernst, a 
lady who had studied for the stage and married a musician of 
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talent who was half paralysed ; his tragic-looking spouse, though a 
very devoted nurse to him, was often in society. Lord Lytton was 
a good deal struck by her, and her recitations of tragedies and 
verses. She was very dark, with the most artificial manners, 
which would have charmed Captain Costigan himself, and 
evidently greatly impressed Louis Blanc, who stepped behind 
the tall lady with pleased complacency. In London society 
he had very wisely dropped his political personality, and 
went out on the lines of a literary character. In that capacity 
he was extremely fond of discoursing on the peculiarities 
of the English mind, which he flattered himself he knew to 
perfection. 

One of his favourite assertions was that the English read 
Shakespeare in the same spirit in which they read the Bible 
(thirty years ago), putting their critical sense completely on one 
side. He gave as an instance of this, that dining some time 
before with Charles Knight, who had recently published an 
edition of Shakespeare, he had said to Knight, “I am far from 
admiring all Shakespeare,” to which scathing remark, Charles 
Knight, nothing daunted, replied, “Quote something with which 
you find fault.” ‘ Well,” said Louis Blanc, “take Hamlet: the 


whole of the action rests upon the apparition and revelations of 
the ghost of Hamlet’s father, and now hear what Hamlet says in 
his famous monologue— 


‘The undiscover’d country from whose bourn 
No traveller returns... .’ 


and he has just been talking to a ghost!” 

I don’t know what poor Charles Knight answered, but from the 
look of Louis Blanc in relating this anecdote I am inclined to 
believe he was stunned to silence. 

However, even the perspicacity of Louis Blanc had limits; he 
had for sixteen years been the English correspondent of the 
Temps, and was supposed to be intimately acquainted with 
English institutions great and small; yet dining at our house in 
company with Talexy, a musician of talent who had lost every 
penny in the premature attempt to establish a French theatre in 
London, he heard for the first time of the existence of a Lord 
Chamberlain and of a censorship of plays. The intelligence struck 
him with unbounded astonishment. “Le pays de la Liberté!” 
—he kept repeating these words in accents of reproach, and the 
discovery was evidently a shock to him; no doubt from that hour 
England took a different aspect in his eyes—it disappointed him 
to find his ideas of liberty and the English standard of the same 
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so wide apart. In his deep cogitations on Shakespeare he had 
not mused upon the line :— 


“ He that is giddy thinks the world turns round.” 


The French Ambassador at that time was Prince de la Tour 
d'Auvergne; we often met him in society and went to a very 
good ball he gave at Albert Gate House; in looks Prince de la 
Tour d’Auvergne was heavy, and like Leech’s standard caricature 
of a Frenchman, with round head and close-cropped black hair and 
beard; he wore an eyeglass too, and winked a good deal, but 
with it all he was a man of fascinating manners, full of apposite 
compliments, with tke perfect ease of one who had lived in 
courts ; and a quiet dignity which eminently became his position. 
He was under fifty and a widower, but quite equal to doing the 
honours of his Embassy alone. 

Whether it was the absence of a mistress of the house, or the 
effect of the gracious manners of the Prince, I know not, but 
certainly the atmosphere of this ball was a particularly happy one, 
and everybody seemed in the best of spirits. 

About this time Lord Granville, Lord President of the Council, 
gave a féte to the Prince and Princess of Wales at the Kensington 
Museum. Little Lord Granville welcomed his guests with 
extreme urbanity ; manners and French were supposed to be his 
great points: respectfully gallant, he walked about with the 
Princess leaning on his arm; she was in deep mourning, for 
whom I forget, and looked most delicately pretty. 

A little later Lady Emily Peel had a very smart drum at 
Whitehall Gardens; it was a noble house admirably fitted for 
such occasions, and everything in it, from the stout hall porter, 
who had been there in the days of the great Prime Minister, 
to the splendid picture gallery, had an air of solidity and 
grandeur. 

Sir Robert Peel (Chief Secretary for Ireland) was then in the 
prime of his splendid manhood. No host could be more courteous ; 
he had in his early youth held a diplomatic appointment in Spain, 
and I fancy it was there he was schooled to that stately grace 
which when he chose was most remarkable in him. His manners 
were not those of an Englishman: they possessed a kind of 
caressing and subtle charm which is seldom found except in 
Southern races, and they were all the more striking from the 
occasional Jove-like lightning of his eye. He was a man 
eminently suited to act a part in the government of his country; 
imbued with great traditions, possessed of a literary culture which 
extended to foreign and ancient authors, and made his conversa- 
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tion most attractive. Gifted with a quick searching glance, and 
immense capacity for hard work, he united the principal merits of 
a statesman in looks, temperament, and the self-confidence of one 
born to wealth and position. His interest in affairs was deep and 
keen, and his mood was often influenced by their fluctuations. 
In his house he appeared to great advantage; whatever might 
elsewhere be thought overbearing took a different aspect; he 
seemed exactly what the master of so many acres and of so noble 
a mansion ought to be. 

Lady Emily was equally suited for the part she had to act ; tall 
and somewhat cold at first glance, she was a woman of many gifts 
and excellently well informed; clever people naturally gathered 
round her, and the best of every kind was to be found at her 
house. 

Amongst the men most noted in the London world for their 
cleverness and conversational powers was Bernal Osborne. In 
Parliament and in society he occupied a privileged position. He 
had the readiest wit, which flew out like Jack-in-the-box and at 
times rather startled. Most people knocked down before him. 
He must have been about fifty at that time, with clean-cut 
features, a very bald head, sharp eyes, anda high voice. He went 
out a great deal that season, as he was taking out his eldest 
daughter, dark and handsome, clever also, though rather silent ; 
true, where Bernal Osborne was, there was not much room left 
for anybody else. The great dinner-giving dowagers delighted 
in him, and he treated them, and all the world, with the 
freest familiarity. People were dreadfully afraid of him, and 
he found few contradicters. Hayward and he sometimes 
bickered together, and these occasions were highly enter- 
taining. 

A second season is, I think, the pleasantest for a girl, who has 
then a comfortable familiarity with things and people. My 
second season (1865) began late; we had wintered south, and were 
only back in town by the middle of May, just in time for the annual 
ball of the Hoares. These were rather special balls, never being 
given at the family residence, which in those days was uncommon. 
The cards were sent out by Lady Hoare of course, but only Sir 
Henry and his daughter appeared ; he did things in a way which 
was then thought lavish, and I perfectly remember its being spoken 
of as quite an out-of-the-way occurrence that the cotillon accessories 
had cost £80. 

Sir Henry was a comparatively young man, being little over 
forty, and he looked not at all the paterfamilias; he was the 
crossest good-looking man I have ever seen, for even when 
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he wished to appear fascinating, his expression remained un- 
changed. 

Circumstances ordered that the Hoares’ balls, because of the 
militant position of the master of the house, were amongst the 
best stocked in men, both English and foreigners. There was at 
that time, going out in society, a small host of secretaries and 
attachés who were immensely spoilt. Foremost was Count 
Maffei, the best eyeglass in London: in looks he was to per- 
fection the Italian nobleman out of a novel, dark and handsome, 
with the most wonderful head of silky black hair and a beard 
that glistened like patent leather; he spoke English admirably, 
and was in all things most elegantly correct, his manners were 
reserved, and he had disciplined himself to what he considered 
the truest English style. 

People were very fond of him and rather pitied him for not 
being born an Englishman, his appreciation of all things British 
making him appear worthy of this special favour of Providence. 
With him at the Legation was Marquis Balbi, a Genoese noble- 
man, far more simple, far more impulsive than Maffei; he too 
spoke English very fluently; and to him I owed the information 
that Maffei shaved off his beautiful head of hair every summer, 
and for some weeks wore a wig; certainly the result was beyond 
praise—hair so smooth, so glossy, with such a back parting and 
such gentle curves, I have never seen before or after. 

Baron Marochetti, who completed the trio of much-sought-for 
Italian attachés, had been entirely brought up in England; he 
had thin lips, and eyes very near together, and his remarks were 
not always good-natured, but he was nice-looking withal, and 
these young men deserved their position of favourites ; they were 
by far the most popular attachés in London, and the French ones 
-only came a good way behind. 

There was not between them and English society the same 
cordial understanding which existed with the Italian attachés; 
these no doubt had taken the cue from Marquis d’Azeglio, the 
Envoy Extraordinary, who was ordinarily spoken of as nearly an 
Englishman, which to me seemed poor praise for the repre- 
sentative of a foreign country. Certainly Azeglio had attained 
as far as possible to English looks; his Piedmontese roughness 
and solidity served him well in this, and at the same time his 
appearance was most aristocratic; he was really adored in 
English society, and I believe the strongest feelings of his heart 
were also located in the British Isles. 

I believe that a keen interest in the affairs of this world iss 
wonderful preservative, and successfully keeps back infirmity and 
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decay. Maria Marchioness of Ailesbury was a splendid example 
of this vitality ; she appeared to me old then, but I suppose she 
really was not that at all, thirty years ago; I liked her straight 
figure, and in her way always thought her perfect, her light curls, 
her rouge, her laces and furbelows, all these things to me had a 
significance, and savoured of courtly manners; a woman who is 
always thus decked out has braced herself to a constant effort, 
and this effort in itself is no mean thing. Dowagers were, 
in the days of my youth, very pleasant to young girls; there was 
not the horrid hand-to-hand fight that goes on now between girls 
in their teens and women of fifty. Maria Marchioness of Ailes- 
bury smiled benignantly on débutantes, and said kind words and 
| paid pretty compliments in her round smooth tones, with accents 
of perfect courtesy. 

One of the best specimens of the sweet womanhood which 
flourished in the youth of Queen Victoria was Lady Ely. Lady-in- 
Waiting and intimate friend of her sovereign, she was considered 
with quite special regard. She was a beautiful refined woman, 
with delicate features and soft ringlets around her face, the 
sweetest voice and ways, and manners full of gentle dignity. Her 
daughter, Lady Marion, with no personal resemblance to her, 
was very pleasant. Their house was not a large one, but they 
gave in it a delightful ball in honour of the Prince of Orange; 
he had been going out a good deal that season, receiving every- 
where that kind of homage which is never denied to an heir 
apparent. 

I was enjoying the ball fully, when Lady Ely walked across 
the room to where I was standing, and brought up to me the 
Prince, who then and there invited me for the cotillon: it is not 
to be supposed that I did not feel this distinction. The Prince 
talked well, with the happy ease of one who is sure to please; he 
was of middle height, with rather reddish hair, which he wore 
short, a beard of the same colour, an eyeglass and a princely 
stare. Lady Ely smiled kindly on me, and I had my short hour 
of triumph and pleasure. The next morning I was further gratified 
by the Prince’s escort up and down Rotten Row, and two or three 
days after his departure he sent me his photograph and a very 
respectful note. 

On the last day of June there was a grand ball at Apsley 
House; this was a purely social function, for I fancy neither the 
Duke nor the Duchess of Wellington derived any pleasure from it, 
or took the slightest interest in seeing young people dance. He 
was merely a nose and a name, a sort of living relic held in deep 
veneration for the sake of his illustrious sire. The Duchess always 
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seemed melancholy in the midst of her grandeur. She had been 
extremely handsome, but though her beauty was not faded, she 
had lost every trace of youth; she was most simple and polite, 
a gentle lady she seemed, but one who had forgotten how to 
smile. 

When the season broke up, we began our summer peregrinations 
by a visit to Drayton Manor, the seat of Sir Robert Peel; it 
remains in my memory a place unique of its kind, and I loved well 
its stately and quiet ways. There was no country house fussiness, 
no running after fictitious amusements; but a regularity, a just 
consideration of everybody, an unobstructive etiquette which made 
the days appear very short. The house itself was the perfection of 
a country house; handsome pictures, books, treasures of every kind 
were gathered there in harmonious proportion—the spirit of order 
of the man who had governed England showed itself everywhere. 
It contained two distinct parts—the large noble rooms for 
public life, and the smaller ones for privacy ; these were well 
apart, and such as a worker might wish. I can see now the 
private room of Sir Robert, with the beautiful Lawrence over the 
fireplace, looking on him with his mother’s eyes. 

The party consisted of the Stonors and ourselves. The Honour- 
able Mrs. Frank Stonor was the youngest daughter of the great 
statesman, and one of the most lovable of women; tall and fair, 
she had a comely, matronly beauty, and her gentle loving soul 
showed in her sweet face. She had married for love, and was 
perhaps the happiest woman in England ; no one that I have ever 
approached has given me, to the same extent, the impression of 
being perfectly satisfied with her lot : her husband and their three 
children solely occupied her heart. She was the most unworldly 
of human beings; her means were limited, and of this she 
spoke with perfect simplicity, without a shadow of envy or regret. 
Sir Robert Peel was very fond of her, and his manners to her were, 
as was always the case when he wished it, a model of affectionate 
courtesy. Mrs. Stonor was bedchamber woman to the Princess of 
Wales, and talked lovingly and admiringly of her young Princess, 
and many were the anecdotes I heard of the way of life, and of 
everything concerning the princely couple. 

Mr. Arthur Peel had been at that time married a few months, 
and was staying with his father-in-law, Mr. Dugdale, whose seat 
was within easy reach of Drayton. I remember Mr. Arthur Peel 
calling with his bride; he had then a sort of younger son timidity 
about him, and a long, angular, serious face. The visit was 
returned, and whether we arrived for lunch or after I forget, but 
I perfectly remember the simple meal on the dining-room table, 
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and the homely, warm, unpretentious ways of Mrs. Dugdale, who 
seemed to have stepped out of one of Miss Austen’s novels. The 
whole house was a complete contrast to Drayton. Lady Emily 
was always more or less reserved, but when in her plain morning 
gown she walked in at breakfast escorted by her two large 
white Russian greyhounds, Czar and Czarina, presents from the 
Emperor Nicholas, she looked to perfection the mistress of a great 
house. Later on in the autumn we paid a second visit to 
Drayton; it was the election week, and we spent a most enter- 
taining time. 

Lady Gifford, once Lady Dufferin, was then staying with her 
sister-in-law, Lady Emily, and no society could be more delight- 
ful; although past her youth, she retained delicate features, and 
seemed a beautiful picture, slightly faded, but with every line 
intact. She was prodigiously witty and humorous. Every 
evening she went over the episodes of the day in a spirit of 
exquisite fun ; the defeated candidate in particular exercised her 
fancy, and she drew of him in pen and ink a most excellent 
caricature which I still possess; she did the same for the others, 
for her clever hand could turn to anything. 

No man I think could look better on the hustings than did 
Sir Robert ; he stood out there so tall, so strong, sometimes angry, 
sometimes playful, and on such occasions sending his auditors 
into roars of laughter. 

We used to ride about the country-side to talk over the women, 
and the way in which Sir Robert acquitted himself of this task 
was marvellous, and the good grace with which he remembered 
the tea-pot could not be excelled! He liked the excitement of 
the whole thing, and it kept him in high good humour. 

During the month of August we had spent some weeks in the 
Isle of Wight, and one episode of our stay I took note of was being 
invited to lunch with Admiral Sir Augustus Clifford; he was then 
a very old man, past eighty, I believe, straight and noble-looking ; 
but what struck me most was his talking the whole time of Nelson 
as of a personal friend. At my age it seemed to me like recalling 
prehistoric times, and I determined never to forget that I had sat 
at board with one who had often done the same with Nelson, one 
of the gods of my idolatry. 

The winter months were very pleasant and cheerful; we had 
private theatricals at our own house, and very often friends to 
dine. In November, Alexandra Peel was born; she was the first 
child of her father’s house, and her christening took place in 
January and was a very grand function; the ceremony was 
performed at the Chapel Royal, Savoy ; the Queen was sponsor, and 
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Lady Ely stood in her place. After the christening a lunch was 
given for which a table had been laid in the large picture gallery, 
and a most noble and gay gathering it was; Lady Emily, | 
remember, that day looking the picture of aristocratic womanhood ; 
she was dressed in blue velvet relieved with white fur, a com- 
bination much favoured at that period, and certainly very soft and 
artistic ; her small close bonnet matched, and her brown hair, cut 
short some years before, came out in soft natural curls; her very 
white complexion was heightened by a pretty colour, and she was 
never seen to more advantage. Lady Ely looked what she always 
did—a bird of delicate plumage. 

At lunch Mr. Gladstone sat next to Lady Emily, and I see him 
now, rising to make a speech and bringing down on all sides loud 
approbation. It really seemed as if all the fairies had been 
convoked to shower gifts on the new born babe. 

Some theatricals we had given had been so successful, that when 
the season came on Lady Molesworth begged me to repeat them 
at her house. Lady Molesworth of Pencarrow was a great figure 
in London society at that time, and her house in Eaton Place was 
the rendezvous of the élite ; her dinners and her receptions were 
all of the best, with royalty continually present; and in fact she 
basked in the world’s favour. 

I think I must include Lady Molesworth’s footmen among the 
ornaments of her house. As there are dog fanciers, so she was a 
fancier in flunkeys, and hers were incomparable; such unique 
specimens of well-grown, well fed humanity, such complexions, 
such calves, such superb humility, were not to be matched in 
London. I believe she could only have recruited them in the 
manner in which the bride of the king’s son is selected in fairy 
tales, and that a general muster of aspirants must have been 
collected from east to west; ordinary mortals felt awed in their 
presence. Lady Molesworth personally was delighted with every- 
thing that belonged to her, and had no reticence whatever on the 
subject of her advantages; she thought her house the best in 
London and knew pretty well her own importance. She was 
indefatigable in her endeavours to amuse the world, and her 
dinners were of course the biggest trumps in her cards. She had 
them continued when she was dying and could no longer be 
present at them, and I am rather surprised that she did not order 
them to go on for a certain number of years afterwards. 

But still she had to find a variety of amusements. Certainly it 
was very gratifying to be allowed to gaze during a whole evening 
on the Duc d’Aumale, standing in princely frigidity before the 
fireplace; and perhaps even keener satisfaction might be derived 
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from the contemplation of the Duchesse d’Aumale, with pale hair 
and stony features like an infanta, seated sadly on a regal 
armchair. 

Such visions were frequently vouchsafed to Lady Molesworth’s 
guests ; nevertheless, the idea of a theatrical representation, free 
of expense, struck her as peculiarly attractive, and she lost no 
time to bring it about. She had long before this always loomed 
very kindly on me, and more than once descended, barouche and 
footmen of superior make included, on our humble abode, and 
when it came to the point of asking me as a favour to act at her 
house, you may be sure I accepted with pleased alacrity. 

The play was La Pluie et ie Beaw Temps, I taking the principal 
woman’s part, and a good-looking Frenchman, Monsieur de 
Boisricheux, who had been found for the occasion by the Marquis 
Tamisier, being jewne premier; the two minor parts were filled, 
one by Mr. Hubert Jerningham, and the other by a young 
Italian lady, Signora Paterno Castello. 

These rehearsals were what I can never forget, and really 
unlike anything one can imagine; it was summer, and very hot, 
and we used to rehearse in the large sitting-room. Marquis 
Tamisier was prompter, and Lord Torrington, Lord-in-Waiting to 
the Queen, acted as stage-manager. Lady Molesworth took a 
deep interest in the whole thing, and urged us to exert ourselves 
to the utmost. She used to roll out her orders to gentle Lord 
Torrington : “ My dear Lord Torrington, will you do this, will you 
do that ?” and Lord Torrington moved the chairs, and fetched the 
accessories. From time to time we were refreshed by the appear- 
ance of one of the gorgeous footmen, bringing in a glass of water, 
which, after a good deal of confabulation, we sometimes ventured 
to obtain, through Lord Torrington’s intercession ; refreshment of 
any other kind we never knew. 

Lady Molesworth thought that young people who enjoyed the 
happy privilege of acting at her house must be lifted above the 
common wants of humanity, and hunger or thirst unknown to 
them, and she always turned us out with grateful amiability at 
luncheon-time. 

The play came off and was an immense success; there were 
duchesses in the front row, and Orleans princes standing about ; 
the best of everybody in London was present, and in the evening- 
party which followed, I drank praise enough to be intoxicated. 
One of the kindest in her approval was Frances Countess of 
Waldegrave, then the owner of Strawberry Hill. Lady Waldegrave 
was one of the most popular women in London; she made no 
mystery at all about her antecedents, and frankly avowed herself 
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the daughter of a great singer; neither did she conceal him, and 
as a shy, modest old man he was seen at her house. 

Her pluck in this served her well, and the world respected her 
for her sincerity. She was at that time married to Mr. Chichester 
Fortescue, and they went about so much that they seemed to 
have the gift of ubiquity. Certainly Lady Waldegrave’s was one 
of the most extraordinary destinies; she used to say that she 
married her first husband for money, her second (Lord Walde- 
grave) for position, her third for companionship, and her fourth 
for love; with each and all she had done very well, and these 
successive matrimonial evolutions were accepted as ordinary 
matters of fact. 

Lady Waldegrave owed a good deal of her prestige to her 
intimacy with the Duc d’Aumale, her neighbour in the country, 
who favoured her with a particular regard. In looks she was 
rather coarse, but a warm friend, and much liked. 

That evening the Duc de Chartres was introduced to me by 
one of the attachés of the French Embassy, for they and the 
Orleans princes clubbed very well together ; he was rather boyish- 
looking at that time, with an open frank face and a cheery 
manner; he had caught none of his uncle’s stiffness. 

All the diplomats in London gathered at Lady Molesworth’s; 
she spoke French well, read risqué novels, and felt herself 
peculiarly qualified to entertain foreigners. 

Marquis de Mollins was at that time the Spanish ambassador; 
he was a diplomat and a literary character, and admirably 
personified Castilian courtesy; dark, with a long narrow face 
showing all the national characteristics, he had succeeded very 
well in London, and Marquise de Mollins, a simple, easy-going 
grande dame, pleased also. Immediately after our theatricals he 
wrote me some verses which delighted Lady Molesworth, who for 
the time being considered me as one of her belongings, and a few 
days after declared that the theatricals must be repeated for those 
who had not been invited the first time. But then came the rub. 
Our young premier had returned to his native country. How 
could we replace him ? 

One morning Lady Molesworth arrived in high glee; she had 
found a jeune premier, and no less a person than Lord E—, 
eldest son of the Earl of ; he spoke French well, and 
longed to act. I knew Lord E—— by sight, and had never 
imagined acting to be in his line; but Lady Molesworth soon 
silenced my objection. “It doesn’t in the least matter how he 
acts, my dear ; he is a lord, and that is quite enough.” 

I had been very properly brought up in respect for an earl’s 
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eldest son, and I ended by agreeing with Lady Molesworth that 
perhaps it did not matter. The rehearsals began. Lord E 

was tall, and gifted with what Miss Austen terms “an untoward 
gravity,” which no effort of his could overcome; he delighted in 
acting, and had the look of a man who in time of famine would pro- 
pose a fresh duty on corn; his acting was the heaviest perform- 
ance it is possible to conceive. At times I felt in despair; but 
Lady Molesworth kept impressing me with my extraordinary 
good fortune in having such a partner; and compassionate Lord 
Torrington did his best in suggestive and flowery language to 
make Lord E—— move: he never seemed to see the necessity of 
this, and stood deeply serious, repeating his part with conscientious 
attention ; that was his way of enjoying himself. 

I thought the whole performance must fall through, but Lady 
Molesworth assured me in most positive accents that there was 
nothing to fear: “You do your best, my dear, and it does not 
at all signify how he acts.” 

Lord E had consulted me on the colour of his tie, and I 
recollect we had selected it of;a reddish hue, in the fallacious hope 
that it would give him something of the rakish aspect he so 
lacked; he was not in the least nervous, and encouraged my 
difidence. Lord Torrington struck the three fatal blows, and 
before a crammed audience we began, and at last we finished. 
Lord E. had realized all our worst previsions, but it appeared 
that this had not in the least spoilt the enjoyment of those 
present ; and we bowed in a hubbub of applause and approval. 
A good many people went on that night from Lady Molesworth to 
Lady Salisbury, who had a party, and amongst these was Hayward. 
As soon as he got there he was pressed with questions. “ Well, 
how did the theatricals go off at Lady Molesworth’s?” ete. To 
a group of ladies, Hayward answered in his loud tones: “ Miss 
8. did very well, but as to Lord E——, he acted like a stick!” 
He turned, and behold Lord E was standing at his elbow, 
Hayward, nothing abashed, continued laughing his peculiar tittering 
laugh ; and this little episode remained for a time one of his good 
stories. Hayward’s criticism had not in the least damped Lord 
E——’s zeal, who was dying to act again with me; and a few 
days later old Lady Howard wrote me word that she would call 
to take me out for adrive. This she did, and on our way to Lady 
Charlemont, where she told me we were expected, she gave me 
the reason of her extraordinary civility ; she wanted me to act at 
her house with Lady Charlemont and Lord E in the English 
translation of Je dine chez ma Mere. I dared not refuse on the 
spot, but my courage failed me, and Hayward, whom I consulted, 
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assured me I had done very well in acting once with a lord ; but 
that the experiment need not be repeated unless I had any 
particular intentions ; I had none, and so under some pretext I 
refused, and the thing was given up. It was already late in the 
season; a few more balls and it was over, and with it closed the 
happy days of girlish freedom and merriment ; in fact I got married, 


disappeared from the scenes of my youth, and began the roving 
life of diplomats. 











An 3mpression. 


A wind-swept sky, 
The waste of moorland stretching to the west ; 
The sea, low moaning in a strange unrest— 

A seagull’s cry. 


Washed by the tide 

The rocks lie sullen in the waning light ; 

The foam breaks in long strips of hungry while, 
Dissatisfied. 


Above, around, 
Thunderous calm of drought that kills and sears ; 
Silence, in travail, waiting birth of tears,— 

No conscious sound. 


Only the stir 
Of some small insect life within the land; 
The lapping of the waves upon the sand, 
A corncrake’s whirr. 


Upon the hill 
The gorse seems thirsting for the rain; afar, 
Low poised on the horizon line, one star 
Shines, lonely still. 


May Bateman. 





My Sirst “Kill.” 


WE shall never know in this world what it was that frightened 
that mare. Who shall explain the doings of the equine race? 
Their sensibilities are an unmapped area, their foolishness an 
unfathomable abyss. I myself, who write these lines, have known 
a horse of several years’ unblemished character fall asleep in the 
sun, slip a foreleg on cobble-stones, and recovering the same, bolt 
hysterically as if overpowered by the mere discovery that it 
possessed the usual complement of limbs. The very mare I speak 
of, aye, and a first-class-made hunter she was, with the shoulder 
of Behemoth, as you might have said had you seen her storming 
up one of our heavy ploughs of a stiff, sloppy autumn afternoon 
with fourteen stone, man and horse, on her back—my dear old 
father never rode less, and he was in the saddle only a fortnight 
before he died—that very mare, I say, has stood with me, times 
out of mind, with her head over the parapet of the smaller 
railway bridge and snuffed the smoke of an engine that passed 
panting and shrieking underneath her, as if she thoroughly 
enjoyed it. Perhaps she did. Perhaps she had reason in the 
other case too. Having all the love of a Pheidippides for her and 
her kind, equint nihil a me alienum puto. But to get back to the 
beginnings—of myself, as it must be in this case—autobiography 
is its own apology—and of this story. Though come of a riding 
stock on the male side, and with an inherited passion for the 
saddle, I was by nature a delicate and nervous child, one result 
of which—that I was educated at home by a private tutor, 
without spending the best years of my life in laboriously learning 
not to learn at a public school, as did, by their own confession, so 
many of my contemporaries—I have never altogether regretted. 

As eldest son of the house, I was the subject of a good deal of 
anxiety. “Itis his heart, doctor,” my poor dear mother used to 
say, “that gives us so much uneasiness. I could never bear 
I g 
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“The heart,” broke in our wiry old provincial Galen—I can 
see him sitting there in his old, brown, strapped riding-trousers— 
“the heart, madam—I beg your ladyship’s pardon a thousand 
times—the heart wants exercise as much as any other part of the 
body.” 

To this original but not abstrusely scientific argument (which 
struck my mother a good deal) I believe I owed my first pony. 
From this to an occasional mount on one or other of my father’s 
hunters was a natural promotion. It is a singular fact, which 
some will verify from their individual experience, that I de- 
liberately underwent quite indescribable torments—spiritual, not 
bodily—in the process. 

In truth I was keen enough. A passion for the stables, for 
horseflesh, for the kind of glamour that pervades the dullest 
country when viewed from the heaving back of the animal which 
the old Greeks thought “the glory of proud luxurious wealth,” 
possessed me from childhood. At fourteen I am sure I had all 
the literature of sport’s golden age, Surtees, ‘Nimrod,’ at my 
fingers’ ends. Assheton Smith and Dick Christian had no 
secrets from me. All the theory of seat, hands, and venerie that 
could be learnt from books I knew. Nothing, in fact, interfered 
with my learning to ride but an unfortunate want of “ nerve,” 
which kindly coachmen and respectfully reticent grooms hinted 
behind my back to at least one disappointed parent. 

Well, some of us are born brave, some achieve bravery, and 
some have it thrust upon them. This latter case, or something 
like it, was mine on the eventful day when Boadicea bolted with 
me down the High Street of Fryers-Ashby, and created an incident 
in county history which is still a precious tradition among the 
shop-door gossips of the place, and will in another century of 
conservative iteration develop belike into as splendid a myth as 
any enshrined in Homer. 

Before that time let me, under the veil of anonymity, record 
the “historic germ” of an episode which, however it may tell or 
read now, was a five-act tragedy condensed, at the time. 

To those acquainted with our old-fashioned market town of 
Fryers-Ashby, the expression “ High Street” will present no idea 
of superabundant stateliness or space. These were only exhibited 
if at all in the market square before the old Guildhall, with its 
stained Jacobean windows, finely carved gable-ends, and pilastered 
basement, which resounded on every wet Tuesday to the lowing 
of many flocks and herds. The town itself, respectable for its 
historic flavour and well preserved “stocks,” was a picturesque 
congeries of narrow and crooked streets rudely floored with cobble- 
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stones, and darkened by the beetling brows of many a homely old 
black and white dwelling-house, and on its outskirts, here and 
there interspersed with tracts of high, well-coped, and moss- 
grown wall, some half-dozen of those long comfortable fronts of 
the type every Englishman loves, the genuine “ well-gardened ” 
country town homestead. 

I saw little of these beauties that dismal November morning 
when our oldest stableman drove me into Fryers-Ashby by an 
unusually circuitous route—for the “ High Street” was “ up,” and 
in fact all over the place, the result of a recent sanitary scare—on 
an early visit—of all cheerful destinations !—to the local dentist. 

It was, in truth, for all the mild drizzle, fine enough for hunting 
purposes—one of those dull, undelusive forenoons that ripen into 
a good “ working” day; but Ffalby Ollyatt’s, our nearest pack, 
was not out; in fact, my father, on some municipal business 
intent, was to ride over on Boadicea about twelve and drive home, 
to give me the pleasure of an hour on the mare’s back before 
luncheon, a meal which for a variety of reasons never took place 
at all. 

This, the ride that is, was, even as a reward for the martyrdom 
of dentistry, more than I deserved, having but two days before, 
in the presence of my father, who was trying a new hack, 
disgraced myself and annoyed both him and the mare by openly 
“ pulling ” the latter at a small fence which she could have cleared 
standing. 

Nevertheless, it was a moment of deep and unalloyed delight 
when, followed by the elderly “ Zeb,” whose deep mistrust of my 
riding capacities induced him to follow me, with the horserug on 
his arm, out of the stable-yard of the old “ Falcon” Inn, where so 
many a blown hunter has been refreshed by a pail of “half and 
half,” I rode out into the aforesaid market-place, booted and 
spurred, and, truth to tell, with a lurking sense of not being “ the 
real thing,” but a fraudulent imitation thereof. 

The jingling bell in the Guildhall turret was clanging out the 
hour of noon as I turned the mare’s head homewards. 

It was at that very instant, when I had scarcely had time to 
settle myself in the saddle, sort the reins according to my 
methodic fashion, and pull down the curb, that ¢¢ happened. 

The place was full of groups of farmers and market-women, 
loafing rustics, and street boys; close by a flock of sheep were 
passing. Some say it was the sheep-dog (an ill-bred lurching 
brute, I remember); some, a stick thrown at him by his owner ; 
some, with more probability, a stone missile aimed by one boy at 
another, that bounded from the roadway, and struck Boadicea 
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sharply on the withers, or foreleg. So much for conjecture. 
The fact is that she threw up her head, spun round like a 
teetotum, and before I knew anything had disturbed her mind, 
was off in a wild scared gallop across the open space before us, 
with the said sheep-dog and two or three other curs shrieking at 
her heels as if to complete the rout. 

The ancient Zebulon was the first to see what had happened. 
The old man tore along the pavement as he never ran before or 
since, but for a few yards. Then, catching his feet in the horserug, 
he fell, with a sprained ankle, in the gutter, yelling to me, “Sit 
down and ride ’er or you're——” A frantic chorus of alarmed 
and excited bystanders drowned the rest of his admonition. 

That all this happened in the market square was a drawback in 
one way, since it allowed the mare to get up steam, for at the first 
shout and the sound of horsehoofs on the stones the scattered 
groups parted to right and left, leaving us a practicable “ corso,” 
but fora few misguided sheep which went down before us, the 
contact with their awkward bodies driving Boadicea yet wilder 
with fright. On the other hand, it gave me something like a hold 
of her before reaching our first fence. I have said that she 
bolted in the direction of the High Street, and that the High Street 
was “up.” Citizens of any properly managed English munici- 
pality will know what that means. It was a chaos of obstructions. 
Locomotion of the slowest was barely possible to a careful 
individual. Locomotion at a rapid rate to man and horse was 
obvious death and destruction in something less than a minute. 
That the whole scene could not last much longer than that— 
nor so long as the reader will take to peruse this column—was 
quite certain. Nor did it. 

The “first fence” was more than a fence; it was, at least, to 
my terrified glance, a substantial barricade; in fact, a good sized 
beam erected on crossed posts, and covered with sacking, was 
stretched across the roadway, flanked with a‘ few loose paving- 
stones, odd baulks of timber, and workmen’s tools and clothes. 
Nothing very formidable, you may say, but for the chaos and 
night beyond it. ... I had never ridden at the simplest jump 
without “craning.” But the sudden intensity of this real danger 
so far drove into my senses the recumbent groom’s advice that I 
believe I rode all that I knew. 

As to holding the mare, I had no time even to think of trying 
it. Had the obstacle been a brick wall, or a plate-glass shop 
front, she would, in her insensate panic, have gone headlong into 
it. As it was merely a low piece of timber, she simply flew it, 
from instinct, grazing the cross-posts and scattering minor objects 
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to left and right. As we landed in the watery clay of the road- 
way I saw what was before me. 

Will the reader kindly imagine one’s feelings? Immediately 
in front was a deep drain cut across the street, with a stack 
of four-inch pipes ready to be laid; on the further side, ten yards 
beyond, was the open waggon that had brought them, drawn 
up as if to barricade the passage, and flanked with more 
paving-stones, and beyond that I knew there was bound to be 
another barrier like that we had just got over. That was 
all one had time to see, as the scared navvies fled like Russian 
gunners before the Light Brigade. Two, however, were at work 
in the drain, and a score of bystanders, with the fatuity usually 
exhibited on such occasions, shrieked at them to “ get out.” A 
more sensible ganger on the spot simply bade them “lie low and 
look alive,” which they accordingly did, making the best defence 
possible with pickaxes against the shower of pipes sent crashing 
down on them from the heels of Boadicea. It was as awkward 
a leap as possible, just at a curve of the street, and as she 
landed, all anyhow, in deep mud, among the rubbish beyond, and 
close to the narrow pavement, I made sure the end was come. 
But it wasn’t, and though you could just feel her head, there was 
no stopping her. Everything she touched flew this way or that 
like things bewitched and of no weight; and just when I made 
sure of her rolling on me with a broken back, she came round a 
point or two with a fearful effort, sent a shower of cobble-stones 
into the nearest windows, and tore wildly ahead, straight for— 
that at which few of us have ever found it necessary to ride—a 
long waggon some five feet high and half full of iron piping. In 
the couple of strides allowed us her gallop had steadied. It was 
no longer a mere blind rush. I was well down in the saddle and 
had some hold of her. By the most frantic of efforts I might 
perhaps have pulled her to one side enough to risk the passage 
between the ends of this formidable barricade, the slippery pave- 
ment, and the wall. But—(great heavens !)—at what a risk, even 
if there had been no danger beyond. Men conversant with riding 
accidents know what self-preservative virtue lies in keeping 
straight, and how much the simpler forms of destruction (where 
safety seems past praying for) are to be preferred to the more 
complicated. 

But of the whole nightmare-escapade this was the most blankly 
terrifying moment. Inaction, vacillation, would simply be death 
quick as the fall of a guillotine. 

I need hardly say that by this time the whole street was alive, 
every door and window flew wide, and every tongue clamoured 
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excited suggestions and interested expressions of alarm. The 
“assistance” of so large and noisy an audience, while it did 
nothing to allay the terrors of Boadicea, may perhaps, so power- 
ful is the sympathy of humanity, have done something for her 
rider. 

I jammed my heels into the mare and drove her at the barricade 
in front of us with a wild confidence that she would go through or 
over that or anything. 

One vastly exaggerates the effort involved in a horse’s jump. 
A friend of mine was in Piccadilly Circus the other day when a 
four-in-hand bolted. One of the leaders (a well-bred hunter) 
jumped, without encouragement or hesitation, clear over a four- 
wheeled cab—at least, fell, he assured me—right across the 
driver’s knees, and but for the harness and its companion, who 
was entangled in the “growler’s” shafts—would undoubtedly 
have cleared the whole vehicle. 

There is nothing, therefore, very surprising in the fact that 
Boadicea, dropping her haunches like a deer, rose straight at that 
waggon and alighted inside it. It was the first pause in her 
wild career, and though it lasted no more than twenty seconds, 
can only be described as agonising. A horse, one knows, can 
stand quite comfortably with all four feet on the top of a beer- 
barrel, but one unexercised in that kind of gymnastic will find it 
difficult to balance itself on a pile of pipes rolling backwards and 
forwards in a cart. It was at this moment that an elderly sport- 
ing butcher, who had known both myself and the mare from 
infancy, called out emphatically from his shop-door to a man on 
the other side of the street, “Now stop her, you ” (the 
imprecation, though personal in form, merely expressed the trying 
seriousness of the situation); but the individual addressed, 
reflecting probably that it was one thing to stop a horse and 
another thing to escalade one dancing in a cart and threatening 
every moment to jump upon him, did nothing. 

“Then throw a sack over that far rail and she’ll jump it too.” 
A prompt individual on the spot at once carried out this second 
suggestion. The “rail” referred to was a bit of rope or iron 
wire stretched from iron rods erected in the roadway and shutting 
off the traffic on this further side, a nasty obstacle which many a 
horse would fail to see. I knew nothing of this, I need hardly 
say, till afterwards. “Could I get the mare to. stand for one 
second,” was my only thought, “in this maddening situation, or 
to jump down ?” 

But Boadicea, feeling her foothold going among foreign bodies 
of an embarrassing nature, did what every animal of spirit would 
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under the circumstances: she “let out” in one wild explosion, 
kicking half of the side of the cart through several plateglass 
windows. Breathless from this frantic effort, she had barely time 
to fall on all fours, and find her balance, before we were touching 
the last barrier sideways on—(I tried to pull her straight, but there 
was no time). Sideways on she took it, off all feet at once, and I 
heard the ring of one of the iron stanchions as a hind hoof sent it 
spinning on to the pavement; and then, and then all was over, but 
for a fearful corner to turn, a thing that might well have been fatal 
alone at the pace we were still going. Lord! how I hauled at her - 
reins, for opposite us was a blank eight-foot stone wall, and the 
cobble-stones had a deadly slime on them from the morning’s drizzle, 

Twice she bowed her head and shoulders, and the flame flashed 
from under her feet to right and left as they “scrabbled,” like a 
terrier at a fresh run rabbit-hole, on the slippery kennel. Twice 
the crowd yelled out, “She’s down!” and the second time a hand 
almost reached her bridle. But by that instant we had turned 
the angle, and Boadicea, recovering herself, more terrified than 
ever by the experiences condensed into the past minute, and by 
the efforts of the crowd, sprang forward again with the bit between 
her teeth, and shook off the precincts of Fryers-Ashby at racing 
speed. 

The dangers of being run away with in open country are not 
very appalling to the experienced horseman. It would have 
seemed incredible to me at that moment that but a few months 
before I had fallen off my pony from sheer fright (coupled with a 
slight uncertainty as to stirrups) at the pace he was going. 

Boadicea was bolting now at a far more alarming rate, but my 
only feeling was one of triumphant excitement. Yet it was no 
small relief, as the sound country road gave under her flying feet, 
that the scared flight—after some mile and a quarter of fair going 
—subsided to a strenuous and determined gallop, and that as we 
breasted a sharp rise I felt her straining head answer to the 
helm. 

It was at this point, just before the turn down under the trees 
by Copleston Spinney, that the mare pricked up her ears, and 
mine caught a new sound, that which no shirebred man, woman, 
or child has heard for a ceatury gone without some stirring of the 
blood. At first the soft intermittent tinkle as of cups or glasses 
on a board, then the broken chain and ringing cadence of distinct 
metallic notes, last the full volleying chorus of two score of fox- 
hounds, howling in full cry. 

With no more thought of following the road, I steadied 
Boadicea at the gate facing us, and with a snort of impatience 
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ghe sailed over into the deep plough beyond. The hill was steep 
and we cantered and slithered down it, holding her hard by the 
head, and both in the very crisis of suspended excitement, for 
from the crest of it, as we rounded the spinney, both of us saw 
and heard the pack—a waving streak of white—heading straight 
away up the grass vale. 

By the time we were down on the level, and after one breath- 
ing canter, the whole field were far ahead. One could see the 
black and red dots of a trailing second flight as they rose and fell 
automatically like the dampers in a piano over the farthest line of 
fences. 

Then came our hour of triumph. 

Who shall rush in, where so many masters have trod, to 
describe the transports of a “ good run”? 

But to have that run, a “run of the season,” nay, of many 
seasons, for one’s first! To be well mounted, and a feather- 
weight; to feel the world, or the finest grass country therein, 
before one; to choose one’s own line, with the supreme new-born 
rapture of feeling that one can ride it! Oh, respected critics and 
readers, in this ever more sedentary world, is not that something? 

To be fast as wax in the saddle, warm set to a reeking, untired 
steed, whose neck is still “‘ clothed with thunder,” to have melted 
off, as it were, in the very fever of motion all feeling of 
“mounted” humanity, and attained the intoxicating bird-like, 
boat-like sense of floating and tossing “across country”; to catch 
the light, petulant “ worry ” of the snafflebar as you draw in the 
long neck, as one draws a strong bow, in time for each straight, 
arrow-like stride of a mighty hunter going fresh and strong under 
you! 

Thoroughly distracted from her late alarms, Boadicea snuffed 
the battle from afar, and shook herself together, as she danced 
over the first low hedges and rattled her heels in mere skittish- 
ness on the stiff top of a clean white railing, for the familiar 
race. There was no hurry. 

Field by field and fence by fence did we overhaul those flying 
forms of red and black. 

For fall five minutes I remember (and there is a wild joy in 
this kind of companionship) going flank by flank to a farmer- 
looking fellow on a tall lashing young chestnut. It must have 
been for a mile, even by mortal measurement, that our two horses 
strode like clockwork together. Together they quickened, reared, 
tose, fell, and steadied again, as brown quickset or yellow timber 
straightened across our course. And when, lolling back in the 
saddle, we dropped at a more leisurely pace into the long pasture 
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below Yappingham Manor, it was the mere joy of “going” that 
inspired me to call out, “ Whose hounds are these?” 

“Lard Sudbery’s,” ejaculated my friend without turning his 
head. And then, having made his line for the silver streak 
rapidly broadening into view—the sort of brook at which you can 
hardly go too fast—jerked out with a stiff shake of the snafile: 
“ Rin to airth by Ashby . . . secon’ fox.” 

Now Fryers-Ashby was on the very outside of Lord Sudborough’s 
country. It was clear they had found their second fox about 
midday, and were running home—home, that is, from their point 
of view; but from mine, and the precious mare’s, the very 
opposite. I finished that reflection as Boadicea, swallowing all 
the rein I could give her, spun headlong at the sixteen feet of 
water, and landed a yard on the other side without dropping a 
step. An ejaculation of approval from the man on the chestnut 
as he slipped across lower down with such precision as to send 
half a hundredweight of turf into the water, and, stroking down 
the excitement of his inexperienced mount, drew a little to the 
rear. 

It is a fact that the bliss of that long afternoon was once or 
twice clouded—for a second or two shall we say ?—by the reflection 
that we, for the mare could not be blameless in the matter, ought 
to have gone home. The difficulty—if I recollect rightly my 
subsequent explanation of it—lay in determining the precise point 
at which it became an imperative moral duty to pull up. 

For as the news spread of our astonishing adventures in the 
streets, it need hardly be observed that my father, informed that 
we had last been seen performing circus tricks in a railway van, 
had at once taken the nearest horse, and with other equestrians 
who volunteered the pursuit, ridden, as he hoped, to my assistance. 
On getting out into the country, they were much surprised to see 
nothing of us. 

I, on the contrary, should have been extremely surprised to see 
them, or any other living thing of which the mare, in her then 
frame of mind, had had three-quarters of a mile start, and she 
fairly astonished me. That “second fox ” had kept us going with 
one slight check—no more than time enough to blow off steam and 
tighten a girth or two—for over twenty minutes (during most of 
which time I had been racing for a place), yet this was but the 
overture of his performance. 

The “ruck” on the field, most of whom had had some good 
exercise in the morning, had almost tailed off as we splashed through 
the stiff water-meadows of Little Yappingham, and toiled across 
the tiring ridge and furrow above the mill. 
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It was near upon one by Kirby clock as a scanty dozen pounded 
up the deep, dark, and muddy lane by the old village church, and 
some of those declined the awkward little ditch and stile which 
gave the first outlet onto the fallow beyond. 

Well, t’were long to tell what steeds gave o’er as that hunt 
swept across the railway and down the Wayland valley—where 
twice in that river’s level and winding course hound and hunter 
had to swim for it—what reins were tightened in indecision or 
despair, as line after line of fences rose before panting, draggled, 
and miry steeds, already stumbling to a fall. The string of 
customers in front were presumably second horsemen, but of this we 
recked nothing, only that whenever we landed within sight of one 
or another of that select company, I could have told it blindfolded 
from Boadicea’s wilful snatches at the bridle. It is a fact thatI was 
holding her when she pounced with such admired deliberation in 
and out of the railed embankment of the great wood over Felton, 
and if for the last bit of open country I let her go 

Not more than four or five lived through the delirium of that 
final ten or twelve minutes. 

For the finish came all too soon, on the far side of Dewberry 
Park. We must have come in by the corner just below the big 
wood—but one had lost all count of topography—as I remember 
thata purple bedraggled whip, with raised arm and half shut eyes, 
came tearing down out of the ragged cover on my left, and 
gripping his jaded horse with hand and heel, flung through a 
rough bull-finch, expressing an intensely profane hope that it was 
the last. 

It might have been had we killed in the park, for as Boadicea 
brushed over that fence, yet unblown, I saw the hounds, a 
diminished stream, like one torn, waving speckled hide, mute but 
for an occasional breathless shriek, scudding not fifty yards before 
us, and fast by some magic thread to the straining wisp of dark 
red that sped so arrowlike across the greensward. ° 

“Does one want to kill the fox?” humane people sometimes 
ask. Well, it is a strange thing, but on such occasions one feels 
very much at one with the hounds, and there is no doubt what 
they want. 

Personally, of that, my first experience, I can ayow at this date 
that I believe I felt that I could have killed and eaten that par- 
ticular fox. 


Man is a venatory, but not a logical animal. Having undergone 
an unusual amount of acutely mixed sensations since first mount- 
ing Boadicea, not a couple of hours before, I had a vague feeling 
that the luckless, mischievous brute was somehow at the bottom of 
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it all, and that his destruction would be a satisfying revenge for 
the now half-forgotten pangs of a compulsory education in nerve, 

The long row of old gables peeped higher and higher over the 
hill-side as the splendid chase—two miles of the most perfect 
turf in Great Britain—cut up by one or two dykes, at which there 
was no time even to look—rolled out before us. 

Fox and hounds, one streaming rag of colour, seemed to shoot 
away from us on the smoother slope. 

It was but a last “spurt;” and as the low railing and ha-ha, down 
which they vanished like water, drew near us, the master, with 
an anxious glance round at the rest of us, was already reining in. 

Three of us abreast dropped over the fence onto a strip of road- 
way skirting the village green; pulled up haunch to haunch, and 
an elderly huntsman slid expeditiously from the saddle while the 
last scene of all was enacted under the nose of the snorting and 
steaming Boadicea. One last slip in landing had done for that gamest 
of quarries. A shriek, a flash of white teeth, a jangle of snarls, a 
tangle of red, black, and tan, and my first “run,” except for those 
trophies presented by his lordship, and still venerated, was already 
a thing of the past. 

* * * * all 

The Squire of Dewberry gave us good brown sherry, and oat- 
meal wash, both fully appreciated, and a look at the ordnance 
map, with mile-circles expanding from the large and verdant 
oblong representing his patriarchal domain. 

A brief examination of these caused my youthful hair to well 
nigh stand on end; and after a short rest we started for home. 
At doubtful points in the route I once or twice trusted to 
Boadicea’s “instincts,” but at that distance from her stable they 
failed to do more than involve us in a mile or so of extra walk, an 
hour later in gathering darkness they served us better, and she 
broke into a home-going trot. 

All excitement but a passion for repose had long vanished from 
her breast, but not from mine, as the familiar curve of wood- 
land showed against the last yellow streaks in the cloudy sky, and 
the long row of lights winked in and out as we rounded the corners 
of the lime avenue. Arriving at what stay-at-home people loosely 
call “the middle of the night,” the sound of heavy horsehoofs on 
the gravel drive brought out a whole agonised household, and 
brought home to me the widely different emotions in which they 
and I had passed that eventful afternoon. 

Explanations—the cardinal fact of our safety having been illus- 
trated by a dazzling quantity of lanterns—were, I fear, not even 
demanded. 
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Dinner, after the necessary wash and change, seemed, I remember, 
an unusually bright and welcome reality ; less striking perhaps than 
the brief apologue of the coachman, who delayed the retiring pro- 
cession of domestics after family prayers by stepping forward to 
observe laconically— 

“The mare, Sir John, zs hall right.” 

* * * * * 

The mare, she sleeps these twenty years back in the lower 
paddock (the bridle she carried that day hangs in the hall by his 
mask and brush); you can read her name on the little tombstone, 
but I never can without a sigh for the shortness of life allotted to 
certain friends of man, who carry so much of our affection to their: 
early graves. 

Well, well, there are other phenomena besides ‘‘things of 
beauty ” (not that Boadicea failed to answer that description) that 
never quite “ pass into nothingness.” 











Pitt's Favourite Uiece. 


A wriTER in one of our leading literary papers not long sine 
referred to Lady Hester Stanhope as “that half-forgotten 
mystic.” 

The time that has elapsed since her death does not satisfactorily 
account for so remarkable a person, and one whose career 
presented such striking and romantic contrasts, becoming even 
half-forgotten. The chief reason may be the difficulty of 
disentangling personal recollections of great interest from the 
rambling records of conversations of which the so-called 
‘Memoirs by her Physician’ (Dr. Meryon) are principally 
composed, and placing them in the chronological sequence 
necessary to any real comprehension of Lady Hester Stanhope’ 
character and experiences.* 

These obstacles to knowing her as she really was are about to 
be removed, it is announced, by the appearance of a life of 
Lady Hester from the pen of the Duchess of Cleveland ; pending 
its publication, a glance through the doctor’s six volumes, with 
some accounts of his heroine given by the more distinguished 
pilgrims to her homes on Mount Lebanon, may be found 
acceptable. 

Hester Lucy Stanhope, born in 1776, was the eldest of the 
three daughters of Lady Hester Pitt and Charles, Lord Mahon, 
afterwards third Earl Stanhope. The families were already 
related, and the Great Earl, writing to Mr. James Grenville, 
thus rejoiced over his son-in-law: “Though the outside is well, it 
is by looking within that invaluable treasures appear ; a head to 
contrive, a heart to conceive, and a hand to execute whatever is 
good, lovely, and of fair repute.” In domestic life, however, the 
new member of Lord Chatham’s family proved undeserving o 
this somewhat Pecksniffian eulogy. His gentle and beautiful wile, 
Pitt’s favourite sister, died in 1780, when only twenty-five, and the 

* Dr. Meryon faithfully keeps his prefatory promise of relating all that 
he has gathered “ without any order;” but always, he adds, “using Lady 
Hester’s very expressions.” 
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happiest part of Lady Hester's childhood was spent at Chevening, 
where her grandmother ruled like a queen, and where the 
autocratic and aspiring nature inherited by the child was 
stimulated by observation. Everything there was on a large 
scale, even to the plum-puddings made on all festivals, which 
required two footmen to carry them in. To provision the house- 
hold an ox was killed every week, a sheep every day. A thousand 
pieces of linen were washed every week. “The footmen were like 
gentlemen ushers, the masters and mistresses like ambassadors 
and ambassadresses, such form and etiquette were observed,” said 
Lady Hester in later years. ‘The lady’s maids were not allowed 
to wear white, nor curls, nor heels to their shoes above a certain 
height, and Lady Stanhope kept a set of instruments in her room 
to enforce her orders on all occasions. There were scissors to cut 
off fine curls, a rod to whip with,” etc. 

The child is as often mother to the woman as “ father to the 
man.” The skill in needlework which proved so valuable to Lady 
Hester during her Eastern life, showed itself first at Chevening. 
At two years old she made herself a hat with a straw brim and 
puffed satin crown. “It was thought such a thing for a child of 
that age to do,” she said, “ that my grandpapa had a little paper 
box made for it, and had it ticketed with the date.” 

Her courage and love of adventure, too, were soon manifested. 
When she was only seven, the French Ambassador, Comte d’Adhé- 
mar, visited Chevening, and seemed to her so interesting and 
remarkable that she longed to see the country which produced 
such men. Accordingly, next time she was sent to Hastings with 
her sisters and governess, she slipped away from them unobserved, 
got into an empty boat, unfastened the rope that moored it, and 
started for France—being, fortunately, soon seen and captured. 

From very early youth, also, Lady Hester found out how to 
manage people, and obtain what she wanted. Even her despotic 
and eccentric father was sometimes amenable to: her influence. 
Consistently with his avowed republicanism, Lord Stanhope once 
put down all his horses and carriages, a measure of reform which 
made his second wife * cross and uncomfortable. 


“I,” said his daughter, “thought of a way to set all right again. I got 
a pair of stilts and out I stumped down a dirty lane, where my father, 
who was always spying about through his glass, could see me. So, when 
I came home, he said, ‘Why, little girl, what have you been about? 
Where was it I saw you going upon a pair of—the devil knows what—eh, 





* She lived entirely for fashion and society. Lady Lucy Stanhope said 


~ abe would not have known her stepmother had she met her out of 
oors ! 
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girl?’ ‘Oh, papa, I thought, as you had laid down your horses, I would 
take a walk through the mud on stilts; for you know I don’t mind mud 
or anything—’tis poor Lady Stanhope who feels those things; for she 
has always been accustomed to her carriage, and her health is not very 
good.’ ‘ What’s that you say, little girl?’ asked my father, turning his 
eyes away from me. And, after a pause— Well, little girl, what would 
you say if I bought a carriage again for Lady Stanhope?’ ‘Why, papa, 
I should say it was very kind of you,’ ‘Well, well, we will see. But, 
d—— it, no armorial bearings!’” 

Another of Lord Stanhope’s peculiarities—which his handsome 
girls must have found especially trying—springing from the 
same affectation of democratic simplicity, was a dislike to seeing 
his children well dressed. If any of them looked better than 
usual in a particular hat or frock, “he was sure to have it put 
away next day, and something coarse substituted in its place.” 

Little is said in the ‘ Memoirs’ of the time intervening between 
childhood and Lady Hester’s residence with her uncle, but we gather 
that she ruled her sisters, who, though they then appealed to her 
for help and counsel on all occasions, would seem (by her own 
account) to have retained no very affectionate remembrance of her 
in after years—and that she was much attached to her two 
younger step-brothers, but not on good terms with Lord Mahon, of 
whom, indeed, some stories were told in the ‘ Memoirs’ which he 
contradicted in a letter to the Times. 

Pitt, writing to Mrs. Stapleton from Walmer Castle in 1802, 
says—“ Hester arrived here yesterday on her way to join her 
travelling friends at Dover. I hope to enjoy the pleasure of her 
society at all events till Monday; and perhaps, if the winds are 
contrary, some days longer.” Commenting on this passage, his 
great-nephew and biographer adds :— 


“The ‘ Hester’ to whom Pitt here refers was his eldest niece. And this 
brings me to some scenes of personal dissension on which—as painful to 
myself and as uninteresting to the public—I desire to touch as lightly as 
Ican. The great unkindness of Lord Stanhope had by degrees estranged 
from him all the members of his family. His unmarried daughter, and 
subsequently also his three sons by his second marriage, left his house. 
Lady Hester took her departure from Chevening early in 1800, and went 
to reside with her grandmother ” [Lady Chatham] “at Burton Pynsent. 
In the autumn of 1802 she joined her friends Mr. and Mrs. Egerton of 
Cheshire in a journey to the Continent, and she continued abroad with 
them until their return in the summer of next year.” * 


Later in the same work Lord Stanhope says— 


“It was, I believe, in the course of August” [1803] “that Mr. Pitt 
made a great alteration in his household. Lady Hester on her return 


* ‘Life of the Rt. Hon. William Pitt,’ by Earl Stanhope. Murray, 
1879. Vol. iii., p. 61. 
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from the Continent found her grandmother at Burton Pynsent no more. 
Estranged as she had been from her father, she was then at a loss for a 
home. Of her two uncles, Lord Chatham, since the death of the Dowager- 
Countess, had taken charge of an orphan niece, Miss Eliot. There 
remained to Lady Hester only the hope of Mr. Pitt. But that hope, 
founded on his generous temper, was at once fulfilled. He welcomed his 
niece to his house as her permanent abode. Henceforth she sat at the 
head of his table, and assisted him in doing the honours to his guests.” 


The arrangement called forth many comments from Pitt’s 
friends. Lord Mulgrave writes to Major-General Phipps, “ How 
amiable it is of Pitt to take compassion on poor Lady Hester 
Stanhope, and that in a way which must break in on his habits of 
life! He is as good as he is great.” Lord Stanhope says there 
is no doubt that, confirmed as Mr. Pitt then was “in what may 
be called old-bachelor habits,” he could not have taken this step 
without misgivings, which were probably—though his biographer 
does not say so—increased by the unusually high-spirited, in- 
dependent, and, indeed, wilful nature of the young lady. But 
she had strong affections, and a temper, if stormy, as generous as 
her uncle’s own. 


“I rejoice to think,” Lord Stanhope continues, “that Pitt’s kind act 
brought its own reward. Lady Hester quickly formed for him a strong 
and devoted attachment, which she extended to his memory so long as 
her life endured; and he came to regard her with almost a father’s 
affection. .. . With considerable personal attractions she combined a 
lively flow of conversation and an inborn quickness of discernment. Her 
wit was certainly even then far too satirical and too little under control. 
She made even then many enemies, but she also made many friends. 
Mr. Pitt was on some occasions much discomposed by her sallies, which 
did not spare his own Cabinet colleagues. But, on the whole, her young 
presence proved to be a light in his dwelling. It gave it that charm 
which only a female presence can impart. It tended, as I believe, far 


more than his return to power, to cheer and brighten his few remaining 
years.” * 


There is ample evidence in the ‘Memoirs’ of the love between 
uncle and niece, and the happy life they led together. Pitt 
seems to have afforded a striking instance of that perversity of 
fate by which one sometimes sees the men most calculated to 
make a true home delightful and to appreciate its charm, debarred 
from forming the closest family ties. Lady Hester never tired of 
describing his considerate kindness, his sympathy with old and 
young alike, and his companionableness in things great and small. 


* ‘Life of the Rt. Hon. William Pitt,’ by Earl Stanhope. Vol. iii., 
pp. 159-161. 
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Though constitutionally shy and reserved, and even in his 
youth often choosing the part of a dignified spectator of amuse- 
ments rather than « participator in them, Pitt enjoyed society 
after his own fashion. Nobody, Lady Hester said, could give a 
more lively account of a ball than he. “He told who was rather 
fond of a certain captain; how Mrs. K. was dressed; how Miss 
Jones or Miss Anybody danced; and all the minutiew of the 
night.” 

People who thought Pitt unobservant of women were very 
much mistaken. 


“ Not a defect, not a blemish escaped him. He would detect a shoulder 
‘too high, a limp in the gait where no one else would have seen it—and 
his beauties were real, natural beauties. In dress, too, his taste was 
equally refined. I never shall forget, when I had arranged the folds and 
drapery of a beautiful dress which I wore one evening, how he said to me, 
‘Really, Hester, you are bent on conquest to-night; but would it be too 
bold in me if I were to suggest that that particular fold were looped up 
so?’ And, would you believe it? it was exactly what was wanted to 
complete the classical form of my dress. He was so in everything... . 
He used to say, when I went out in my habit and furred jacket, that 
women generally looked such figures when they rode out, but that I 
contrived to make a very handsome costume of it.” 


Pitt was evidently proud of his niece’s beauty and grace as well 
as of her wit and savoir faire, and was not only tender, but 
playful in his conversations with her. 


“He had so much urbanity, too! I recollect returning late from a ball, 
when he was gone to bed fatigued. There were others besides myself, 
and we made a great deal of noise. I said to him next morning, ‘I am 
afraid we disturbed you last night?’ ‘Not at all,’ he replied; ‘I was 
dreaming of the Masque of Comus, Hester, and when I heard you all so 
gay it seemed a pleasant reality !’”* 


His own tastes were of the simplest, and when he could throw 
off the trammels of ministerial life he was almost an anchorite. 


“He used to go to a farm near Walmer,” says Lady Hester, “where he 
had a room fitted up with a table and two or three chairs, where he wrote 
sometimes, and a tidy woman would dress him something to eat. Ob, 
what slices of bread and butter I have seen him eat there, and hunches of 
‘bread and cheese fit for a ploughman!” 


But he would often return from a State banquet avowing himself 
hungry. There had been nothing he could eat. It was all too 
elaborate and rich. 


One of the many young men of promise to whom Pitt showed 


* ‘Memoirs of Lady Hester Stanhope,’ vol. i., pp. 181, 182. 
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his usual discriminating kindness—one of the galaxy of Napiers— 
has left a bright account of the great Minister at home: 


“In 1804, being then near nineteen, and having been a brother officer 
of Charles Stanhope, I was invited to pass some time at Putney. Arriving 
late, Mr. Pitt was at dinner when I entered the room; he immediately 
rose, and, giving me both hands, welcomed me with such gentle good 
nature that I instantly felt I had a friend before me with whom I might 
become familiar to any extent within the bounds of good breeding. Lady 
Hester Stanhope also treated me with the most winning kindness. Al? 
this produced a strange sensation, for I came determined to hold fast by 
my patriotism, though in presence of a wicked minister, however polite or 
condescending he might be found.... I endeavoured to sustain my 
mind’s hatred against the minister, but in vain; all feelings sunk, except 
those of surprise and gratification at finding such a gentle, good-natured, 
agreeable, and entertaining companion. Lady Hester, moreover, was very 
attractive; so rapid and decided was her conversation, so full of humour 
and keen observation, and withal so friendly and instructive, that it was 
quite impossible not to fall at once into her direction and become her 
slave, whether for laughter or seriousness. She was not beautiful, but 
her tall, commanding figure, her large dark eyes,* and variety of expres- 
sion, changing as rapidly as her conversation, and equally vehement, kept 
the mind in continual admiration. She had not much respect for the 
coadjutors of Mr. Pitt. Castlereagh she always called ‘his monotonous 
lerdship,’ and Lord Liverpool was a constant theme of ridicule.... Of 
Sir John Moore she always spoke with admiration, and said that Mr. Pitt 
never received even a common note from him without pointing out the 
grace and felicity of the expressions.... Mr. Pitt liked practical fun, 
and used to riot in it with Lady Hester, Charles and James Stanhope, and 
myself. Once we were resolved to blacken his face with burnt cork, which: 
he most strenuously resisted; at the beginning of the fray a servant 
announced that Lords Castlereagh and Liverpool desired to see him om 
business. ‘Let them wait in the other room,’ was the answer, and the 
great minister instantly turned to the battle, catching up a cushion and 
belabouring us with it in glorious fun. We were, however, too many and 
strong for him, and after ten minutes’ fight got him down and were daub- 
ing his face when he said, ‘ Stop, this will do. I could easily beat you all, 
but we must not keep those grandees waiting any longer.’ His defeat 
was, however, palpable, and we were obliged to get a towel and basin of 
water and wash him clean before he could receive the grandees. Being 
thus put in order, the basin was hidden and the two lords were ushered in. 
Then a new phase of Mr. Pitt’s manner appeared. Lord Liverpool’s 
aspect is well known, melancholy, bending, nervous. Lord Castlereagh 
was a model of quiet grace and strength. What was my surprise to see 
them both bending like spaniels on approaching the man we had just 
been maltreating with such successful insolence of fun. But Mr. Pitt’s 
instant change of manner and look entirely fixed my attention. His tall, 
ungainly, bony figure seemed to grow to the ceiling, his head was thrown 
back, his eyes as if reading the heavens, and totally regardless of the 
bending figures near him. For some time they spoke. He made now 


* They are generally described as blue. 
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and then some short observation, and finally with an abrupt stiff 
inclination of the body, but without casting his eyes down, dismissed 
them. Then, turning to us with a laugh, caught up his cushions and 
renewed our fight.”* 


One of Lady Hester’s relations was the notorious Lord Camel- 
ford, with whom she was a favourite in her early youth, and in 
some of the more harmless of whose wild freaks she participated. 
She was proud of sharing his skill in horsemanship, and some- 
times imitated his swift and severe punishment of offenders. He 
was, she said— 


“Tall and bony—rather pale—with his head hanging generally a little 
on one side—so. What a fright people were in wherever he came! I 
recollect his taking me one evening to a party, and it was quite a scene to 
notice how the men shuffled away, and the women stared at him.. 
people were very much mistaken about him. His generosity, and the 
good he did in secret, passes belief. . . . How frightened Lady Chatham 
was lest he should marry me!” 


When Lady Hester was placed at the head of Pitt’s establish- 
ment she must have looked her part to perfection. 


“Sir Sidney Smith,” she told Dr. Meryon, “said of me, after he had 
known me fifteen years, and when my looks were much changed by illness 
— When I see you now I recall to my recollection what you were when 
you first came out. You entered the room in your pale shirt, exciting our 
admiration by your magnificent and majestic figure. The roses and lilies 
were blended in your face, and the ineffable smiles of your countenance 
diffused happiness around you.’ My complexion at twenty was like 
alabaster, and at five paces’ distance the sharpest eye could not distinguish 
my pearl necklace from my skin. My lips were of such a beautiful 
carnation that, without vanity, I can assure you very few women had the 
like. A dark blue shade under the eyes, and the blue veins that were 
observable through the transparent skin, heightened the brilliancy of my 
features. Nor were the roses wanting in my cheeks, and to all this was 
added a permanency in my looks that no fatigue of any sort could impair. 
Yet when I was young I was never what you call handsome, but brilliant. 
My teeth were brilliant, my complexion brilliant, my language—ah! 
there it was!—something striking and original that caught everybody's 
attention.” t 


It was well known that Lady Hester was entirely in Pitt's 
confidence, and she greatly enjoyed the importance this gave her, 
and delighted in mystifying the inquisitive crowds who tried to 
flatter or surprise State secrets from her. Sometimes her mis- 


* «Life of General Sir William Napier. Edited by H. A. Bruce, M.-P. 
Murray, 1864. Vol. i., pp. 28-32. 

t ‘Memoirs of Lady Hester Stanhope, as Related by Herself in Con- 
versations with her Physician.’ Oolburn, 1845. Vol. ii., pp. 16, 17. 
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leading jests got into the papers, and occasioned annoyance, 
and Pitt was censured (by the sufferers) for allowing his niece so 
much liberty of speech. “I let her do as she pleases,” he replied, 
“for if she were resolved to cheat the devil she could do it.” 
And. undoubtedly this fairly represented one side of Lady Hester’s 
character, but Pitt’s trust in her was based on a higher one. 
He knew her loyalty to him, and that when she seemed most 
frivolous she was playing a part in what she deemed his interests. 
Pitt was once speaking of Canning and lamenting that he was so 
false and untrustworthy. ‘‘ But,” said Lady Hester, “ perhaps he 
is only so in appearance, and is ostensibly sacrificing his own 
opinions in order to support your reputation.” “I have lived,” 
said Mr, Pitt, “ twenty-five years in the midst of men of all sorts, 
and I have never yet found but one human being capable of such 
a sacrifice.” ‘ Who can that be?” asked Lady Hester. ‘Is it 
the Duke of Richmond, or——” “No,” replied Pitt, interrupting 
her, “no, it is you.” 

An old friend, speculating before Mr. Pitt as to the reason of 
Lady Hester’s remaining single, concluded by saying: “1 suppose 
she waits till she can find a man as clever as herself.” ‘ Then,” 
answered Pitt, “she will never marry at all.” 

He was very observant of the admiration she excited. One 


morning he remarked: “ Really, Hester, Lord Hertford paid you 
so many compliments about your looks last night that you might 
well be proud of them.” 


“Not at all,” she answered. “He is deceived if he thinks I am hand- 
some, for I know Iam not! If you were to take every feature in my face 
and put them on the table, not one would bear examination. The only 
thing is that, put together and lighted up, they look well enough. It is 
homogeneous ugliness, and nothing more.” * 


Pitt said of his niece that he could never tell whether she was 
most happy and at home “in the vortex of pleasure, in absolute 
solitude, or in the midst of politics.” And she asserts that she 
left Chevening in order, through his influence, to advance the 
fortunes of her married sisters, and to be in a position to protect 
the whole family, should Lord Stanhope’s democratic delusions 
and alliances endanger them. Other motives unquestionably 
mingled with these. She was not of a disposition to bear control 
or interference, or the hundred great and small frictions of 


* Brummell was another of Lady Hester’s admirers; with a charac- 
teristic mixture of impertinence and flattery he walked up to her one 
evening and coolly took out her earrings, telling her she should not wear 
things that interfered with the fine outline of her cheeks, and the way her 
head was set on her shoulders, which were her great beauties. 
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family life with a despotic father and careless step-mother at its 
head, patiently ; and in her uncle’s household she had things very 
much her own way. 

Lady Hester's acquaintances at this period were amusingly 
varied: ‘‘ Horne Tooke,” she says, “ always liked me, with all my 
aristocratical principles, because he said he knew what I meant ;” 
and good old George III., when she was chatting with his sons, 
would cry, “Where is she? Where isshe? I hear them laugh, 
and where they are laughing I must go too.” Meeting her once 
at Lord Romney’s, he wanted to carry her off, and said to the 
Queen: “ My dear, Lady Hester is going to ride Bodkin with us. 
I am going to take her away from Democracy Hall!” But 
Charlotte’s sense of etiquette was wounded, and she rather primly 
observed that the young lady had not got her maid with her, and 
it would be inconvenient for her to leave at such short notice, 
So the poor King was deprived of his lively companion. But it 
was not merely her gay spirits which he appreciated. 

One day, when walking on the Terrace at Windsor, the King 
suddenly turned to Pitt, saying: 


“T have got a new minister in your room—a minister better than 
yourself—and, moreover, a good general.” 


Pitt, puzzled by this combination of talents, replied : 


“Do condescend to tell me who this unknown and remarkable person 


is, that I may pay him the respect due to his talents and your Majesty’s 
choice.” 


“There is my new minister,” replied the King, pointing to Lady 
Hester, who was on her uncle’s arm. “There is not a man in my kingdom 
who is a better politician, and there is not a woman who adorns her sex 
more than she does. And let me say, Mr. Pitt, you have not reason to be 
proud that you are a minister, for there have been many before you, and 
will be many after you; but you have reason to be proud of her, who 
unites everything that is great in man and woman.” 


Lady Hester added, after telling this story, that tears of 
pleasure rose to Pitt’s eyes. ‘And how the Court ladies did 
bite their lips!” George III.’s well-known “ What, what, what?” 
Lady Hester admits, often injured his manner. But on occasion 
he could wear an air of dignity and pay a fine compliment. 
“ This,” he said one day, when presenting a peer to the Duke of 
Cambridge, who had just returned from the Continent, “is my 
son, my lord, who has his first fault to commit.” 

With the exiled Bourbons and their more distinguished 
followers Lady Hester was also on very good terms, though, like 
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Pitt, she did not credit the French royal family with much 
ability.* The only one whom he could tolerate, says his niece, 
was the Comte d’Artois, afterwards Charles X. 

He was, of course, conspicuous for his politeness. At a party 
given by Lord Harrington the Comte d’Artois laid down 
his cards for a few moments to talk to Lady Hester as she 
passed through the room, thereby breaking into a rubber of 
whist. “And,” she says, “there were the three other old 
dowagers, who were playing with him, abusing him in English, 
which he understood very well, because he had stopped the 
game.” This gave rise to a report that the Comte was in 


love with her, and to much consequent adulation from the 
émigrés, 


“How many of those French people did I know at that time!” she 
said. “There was the Duchesse de Gontaut,t who was obliged to turn 
washerwoman. That was a woman quite admirable; so full of resources, 
so cheerful, she kept up the spirits of all the emigrants.... The Duc 
de Berri himself lodged over a greengrocer's in a little street leading out 
of Montague Square, and all the view he had was to lean out of window 
and look at the greengrocer’s stall. I have seen him many a time there, 
when he used to kiss his hand to me as I passed.” 


Lady Hester was one of the few to whom Brummell showed 
his real self. 


“T should like to see that man once again,” she observed. “He was. 
no fool. I recollect his saying to me in Bond Street, riding with his 
bridle between his forefinger and thumb, as if he held a pinch of snuff, 
‘Dear creature, who is that man you were talking to just now?’ ‘Why,’ 
I answered, ‘that is Colonel ——!’ ‘Colonel what?’ said he, in his 
peculiar manner; ‘who ever heard of his father?’ So I replied, ‘And 
who ever heard of George Brummell’s father?’ ‘Ah, Lady Hester,’ he 
rejoined, half seriously, ‘who, indeed, ever heard of George Brummell’s 
father; and who would ever have heard of George Brummell himself, if 
he had been anything but what he is? You know, dear Lady Hester, it 
is my folly that is the making of me. If I did not impertinently stare 
duchesses out of countenance, and nod over my shoulder to a prince, I 
should be forgotten in a week. And if the world is so silly as to admive 
my absurdities, you and I may know better, but what does that signify?” 





* “When Louis XVIII. came to England Mr. Pitt would not receive him 
as King, but only as Count Somebody (I declare I forget what, it made so 
slight an impression on me), and when I used to say, ‘Oh, Lord! what 
does it signify? Do let him be King if he wants it!’ ‘No,’ replied 
Mr. Pitt, ‘I am not fighting to re-establish the Bourbons on the throne. 
Only let the French have some stable government that we can make peace 
with, that’s all. Iam not going to sacrifice the interests of my country 
to the Bourbons, Hester.” 

t Afterwards gowvernante to the Duc de Bordeaux. 
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For Beau Brummell’s “Fat Friend” Lady Hester had no 
toleration at all. “ Meanness,” both as regarded mind and 
money, she considered his leading characteristic. “I believe he 
never showed a spark of good feeling to any human being. How 
often has he put men on small incomes to great inconvenience by 
taking ten or a dozen of his friends to dine with them, and drink 
the poor devil’s champagne who hardly knew how to get trust 
for it?” And she went on to describe how one poor victim, who 
told her the story himself, sold his curricle and horses to provide 
one of these self-invited entertainments, and shortly afterwards 
calling on the Prince, was presented by him, with great pomp 
and ceremony, as a mark of gratitude, with an old wig! 

The dislike of Pitt’s clear-sighted niece for the Prince of Wales 
did not blind her to the shortcomings of the Princess, who, in 
her merciless way, she pilloried as “a nasty, vulgar, impudent 
woman, not worth telling a lie about!” 

Political partizanship no doubt to some extent biassed Lady 
Hester’s opinion of the fascinating “Queen of the Whigs,” 
Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire, for whom even so good a little 
Tory as Fanny Burney said the word “charming” must have 
been invented. Lady Hester describes her as intolerably affected 
and vain, and the great gatherings at Devonshire House as very 
sad festivities indeed, every one yawning and discontented, until 
they could settle down to the ruinously high play in which alone 
they took any interest. 

With the Duchess of Rutland as hostess things appear to have 
been very little better, since at her most splendid assemblies 
Lady Hester could remember nothing “enlivening” but the 
Duke of Cumberland’s prolonged and energetic swearing ! 

The things Lady Hester said of -people very fairly represented 
the things that, if occasioned served, she said fo them. She had 
heard much praise of Canning’s mental brilliance and personal 
beauty, and openly expressed her disappointment after he had 
been introduced to her. Canning heard of this, and when he knew 
her a little better, observed: “So, Lady Hester, you don’t like 
me?” “No,” was the uncompromising answer. “They told me 
you were handsome, and I don’t think so.” She piqued herself on 
her pitiless candour. “Such people as Lord Melville or Mr. Pitt 
would stop, perhaps, until a person was gone out of the room, to 
say: ‘That man is the most egregious ass I ever saw.’ But |, 
were he a king, must say it to his face.” 

With these characteristics, with her undisguised contempt for 
those who had risen from the ranks, her scorn of the professional 
classes, and her genuine incapacity for believing in the sincerity 
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of those who differed from her,* it is little to be wondered at 
that many who had flattered and followed her during her day of 
power, deserted her in her hour of greatest loss and sorrow.} 

This came upon her in January 1806, when England’s great 
statesman passed away, lamentably early for the welfare of his 
country and the happiness of his friends. For years there had 
not been wanting signs of over-taxed strength and failing health. 

Lady Hester gives a vivid picture of the merciless demands 
made on her uncle: 


“Tn town during the sitting of parliament, what a life was his! Roused 
from his sleep with a despatch—then down to Windsor; then, if he had 
half-an-hour to spare, trying to swallow something. Mr. Adams with a 
paper—Mr. Long with another; then Mr. Rose. Then, with a little 
bottle of cordial confection in his pocket, off to the House until three or 
four in the morning. Then home to a hot supper for two or three hours 
more, to talk over what was to be done next day, and wine, and wine! 
Searcely up next morning when tat-tat-tat—twenty or thirty people one 
after another, and the horses walking before the door from two till sunset 
waiting for him! It was enough to killa man! It was murder!” 


During Pitt’s last illness Lady Hester was with him as 
constantly as the doctors, who were anxious to spare him all 
agitation, would permit. On one occasion, we learn from a 
narrative by the Hon. James Hamilton Stanhope— 


“Hester applied for leave to see him, but was refused. Taking, how- 
ever, the opportunity of Sir Walter Farquhar’s being at dinner, she went 
into Mr. Pitt’s room. Though even then wandering a little, he imme- 
diately recollected her, and with his usual angelic mildness wished her 
future happiness, and gave her a most solemn blessing and affectionate 
farewell. On her leaving the room I entered it, and for some time after- 
wards Mr. Pitt continued to speak of her, and several times repeated— 
‘ Dear soul, I knowshe loves me! Where is Hester? Is Hester gone?’” t 


This was their parting. But among the last wishes which 
Pitt on his deathbed dictated to the Bishop of Lincoln, the 
position of his three nieces was not forgotten. He trusted his 


* She had a great regard and respect for Sir Francis Burdett, to whom 
she contemplated appealing for help in her financial troubles, but she 
said of him: “ He threw himself into the hands of the people merely that 
he might have an excuse to be out, or by himself. All the democrats 
that I have known were nothing but aristocrats at heart—aye, and worse 
than others.” 

t “This,” she said, “was the case with the Prince of Wales. He is a 
despicable character. He was anxious enough to know me whilst Mr. Pitt 
was alive; but the very first day of my going to Court after Mr. Pitt’s 
death he cut me, turning his back on me whilst I was talking to the Duke 
of Richmond.” 

t ‘Life of the Rt. Hon. William Pitt,’ by Earl Stanhope. Murray. 
1879. Vol. iii., p. 390. 
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country would provide for them, and that a pension of £1000 or 
£1200 a year might be settled on Hester. “I am far from 
saying,” he added, “ that my public services have earned it, but 
still I hope my wish may be complied with.” * 

It was. George III., who, as we have seen, had the highest 
opinion of Lady Hester, wrote on the back of a paper applying 
for a provision for her—‘ Let her have the greatest pension that 
can be granted toa woman.” But £1200 a year was a narrow 
income for one of Lady Hester’s generous nature and lavish 
expenditure. 

Her first step, when she had conquered the tearless and 
paralysing grief which overwhelmed her on Pitt’s death, was to 
take a house in Montague Square to make a home for her two 
younger brothers, Charles and James, to whom she was strongly 
attached, and for whom she made great pecuniary sacrifices. 
Lady Hester told Dr. Meryon that she sold the Burton Pynsent 
reversion in order to pay her step-brother’s debts, and that 
“ James took possession” of great part of her plate and jewels, 
and of “Tippoo Saib’s gold powder-flask and Cardinal York’s 
present, which, to persons who wanted a relic of the Stuarts, was 
invaluable.” 

Apartments in Windsor Castle were offered to Lady Hester, but 
she disliked the idea of Court surveillance. In Montague Square 
a sitting-room was reserved for each of her brothers, and they 
were encouraged to eniertain their friends so liberally that an 
old family servant remonstrated, and said, “I am sure many of 
those officers make their dinners off the colonel’s late breakfasts!” 

Lady Hester was criticised and censured by “ good-natured 
friends” for her extravagance in fitting up and keeping up this 
house,t and, indeed, she soon found that it entailed sacrifices and 


* «Life of the Rt. Hon. William Pitt,’ by Earl Stanhope. Murray, 
1879. Vol. iii, p. 394. He could not provide for them himself. “I 
owe more than I can leave behind me,” he had observed just before. 
“That Mr. Pitt got into debt is no wonder,” said Lady Hester. “How 
could a man, so circumstanced, find time to look into his affairs? And, 
of course, there were many things I could not attend to, whatever dis- 
position I might have had to doso. The bills that were given in by the 
cook, by the valet, and such people, I looked over. Merely the post-chaises 
and four were enough to run away with a moderate income.” And Pitt, 
who had no love of money for itself, had never cared to provide against 
these contingencies. He pitied men weighed down with the cares of vast 
possessions, and only envied their power of doing. generous actions. 

t One visitor made a sketch of a particularly handsome lamp, in order 
to take it to a shop and ask how much it must have cost! It had been a 
present from the Princess of Wales. 
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inconveniences which not even her independence and energy 
could surmount. She keenly felt the change in her position : 


“ A poor gentlewoman,” she observed long afterwards, referring to this 
period of her life, “is the worst thing in the world. Not being able to 
keep a carriage, how was I to go out? If I used a hackney coach, some 
spiteful person would be sure to mention it. ‘Who do you think I saw 
yesterday in a hackney coach? I wonder where she could be driving 
alone, down those narrow streets?’ If I walked, some good-natured 
friend would hint that I did not walk alone for nothing; or else I should 
be met by some gentleman who would say, ‘God bless me, Lady Hester! 
where are you going alone? Do let me accompany you!’ And then it 
would be said, ‘Did you see Lady Hester crossing Hanover Square with 
such aone? He looked monstrous foolish!’” 


So she stayed at home, and fell ill from want of exercise, and 
Lord Temple, who saw with regret her altered looks, offered to 
lend her a horse and a groom, or to ride with her every day 
himself, But she had experienced the difficulty of the former 
course in her own servants’ disinclination to be lent to friends; 
and how could so busy a man find time for the latter? 

In 1808 Moore’s campaign in Spain occurred, and Charles 
Stanhope was summoned to join his chief—to whose staff James 
was also subsequently attached. 

Sir John Moore, whose fine presence and personal charm made 
him as popular in society as he was distinguished in his profession, 
was always welcome in Pitt’s circle, and became an intimate 
friend of Lady Hester. So much so, that some writers, following 
in the track of Lamartine and the Quarterly Review,* have 
asserted that they loved each other, and have cited the ‘Stanhope 
Miscellanies’ in support of this view. But turning to that work, 
we only find one letter from Moore to Lady Hester—long and 
interesting, but certainly not that of a lover; it is dated 
Salamanca, November 23, 1808, and begins— 


“T have very little time to write, but I cannot help writing to you, in 
answer to your very kind letter of the 26th October, which reached me a 
few days ago. You will perhaps think me very saucy for doubting your 
information on such a point, but I, however, do doubt that ministers at 
this moment mean to throw blame of any kind upon me... My letters 
contain a plain narrative of all that passed, with my reasons for every 
step I took. . . . If ever I have the pleasure of seeing you again, and you 





* “Lady Hester might well, in her early day, fix the deepest affections 
of as noble-hearted a soldier as ever died on the field of honour. She 
might well, ere the cruel termination of her hopes gave the ultimate dark 
shade to her temperament, have been the chosen solace of the private 
bours of Mr. Pitt.”—Vol. lxxvi. p. 450. 
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have a curiosity to see them, I shall give you all the papers: .... You 
must not be angry with me for not following your advice; I am not the 
less sensible of the kindness which dictated it. But I am an odd, 
obstinate fellow, who in things which regard myself alone am apt to 
follow my own opinion. . . . I shall be very glad to receive James,* if he 
wishes to come to me as an extra aide-de-camp, though I have already too 
many, and am obliged to:take a young Fitzclarence. But I have a sincere 
regard for James, and, besides, can refuse you nothing, but to follow 
your advice.” 


He then speaks with melancholy foreboding of the prospects of 
the campaign, continuing :— 


“ We are in a scrape, but I hope we shall have spirit to get out of it. 
You must, however, be prepared to hear very bad news.... Farewell, 
my dear Lady Hester; if I extricate myself and those with me from our 
present difficulties, and if I can beat the French, I shall return to you 
with satisfaction; but if not, it will be better that I should never quit 
Spain. I remain always, very faithfully and sincerely yours, 


“ JoHN Moore.”} 


When Moore lay dying, on the fatal field of Corunna, in 
which Major Stanhope was killed, after the pathetic exclamation, 
“T hope the people of England will be satisfied! I hope my 


country will do me justice!”—he said to General Anderson, 
“You know I have always wished to die this way ”—and tried to 
send a message to his mother, but his voice broke. Later, when 
Captain James Stanhope entered the room, he said, “ Stanhope! 
remember me to your sister ; ” and these were his last words. 
But Mr. Moore makes no allusion to any attachment between 
them; in Sir John’s letters to his mother, after speaking with 
pleasure of his brother James Moore’s engagement, he adds: “ As 
for me, I suppose I shall be the old bachelor.” It is stated “ on 
unquestionable authority”—that of Moore’s intimate friend 
General Anderson—that “the only person he ever thought of 
marrying” was Caroline Fox. But she was then not eighteen, 
and Moore told Anderson he feared if he proposed to her that 
“her judgment might be overpowered ;” adding, “ the disparity 
of age ”—Moore was forty-five—“ is not at present very apparent, 
and my high position here, my reputation as a soldier of service, 
and my intimacy with her father, may influence her to an 


\ * Lady Hester’s stepbrother. 

+ ‘ Miscellanies, Collected and Edited by Earl Stanhope.’ Murray, 1863, 
pp. 61-64. 

t ‘Life of Sir John Moore.’ By his brother, James Carrick Moore. 
Murray, 1834. Vol. ii., p. 229. 
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irretrievable error for her own future contentment. My present 
feelings must therefore be suppressed, that she may not have to 
suppress hers hereafter with loss of happiness.” * 

This effectually disposes of the story of Moore’s love for 
Lady. Hester; and the very slight allusions made to him in her 
‘Memoirs’ in no way support the theory that she was in love 
with him. Dr. Meryon once discovered at the back of a cup- 
board “a miniature print ” of Sir John Moore, “which had been 
lying neglected for some years. She took it from my hand, and 
observed that it was an excellent likeness of what he was when he 
became a weather-beaten soldier.” And again, when Lady Hester 
asked Dr. Meryon if he had ever read the Life of Sir John Moore, 
by his brother, which she had seen advertised, she merely added : 
“T wonder which brother it was? If it was the surgeon he was 
hard-headed, with great knowledge of men, but dry and with 
nothing pleasing about him. His wife was a charming woman.” 
She never seems to have tried to see the book herself. 

But putting aside the question of any feeling other than 
friendship between Lady Hester and Sir John Moore, the loss of 
so magnificent a friend, combined with her other sorrows, may 
well have given her a distaste for the scenes in which they had 
met, and from which he would thenceforward be missed, and have 
made her long restlessly for change of surroundings and 
occupations. 

The house in Montague Square was disposed of and Lady 
Hester went into complete retirement in a cottage in Builth, 
near Brecon. There she occupied herself for a time in nursing 
the sick, relieving the poor, and looking after her dairy and 
poultry-yard. But she found Wales too accessible to the crowd 
of fashionable acquaintances from whom she had fled, and 
resolved to go further afield. She did not consider that she 
made any sacrifice in giving up society. Anticipating Carlyle, 
she remarked in after years: 


“The people in Europe are all, or at least the greater part of them, 
fools, with their ridiculous grias, their affected ways, and their senseless 
habits. In all the parties I was at during the time I lived with Mr. Pitt 
—and they were a great many—out of thousands of people I hardly saw 
ten whose conversation interested me. I smiled when they spoke to me, 
and passed on. But they left no agreeable impression on my mind.” 


Speculation was rife and conjectures were many and varied 
when Lady Hester made her preparations for a long and, as it 


* «Life of General Sir William Napier.’ Edited by H. A. Bruce. 
Vol. i, p. 61. Miss Fox afterwards married Sir William Napier. 
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proved, final departure from England. Kinglake, describing 
Pitt’s death, says finely : 


“The end was approaching. The sun of Austerlitz showed the Czar 
madly sliding his splendid army like a weaver’s shuttle, from his right 
hand to his left, under the very eyes—the deep, gray, watchful eyes of 
Napoleon. Before night came the coalition was a vain thing, meet for 
history, and the heart of its great author was crushed with grief when the 
terrible tidings came to his ears. In the bitterness of his despair he 
cried out to his niece, and bade her ‘ Roll up the map of Europe.’ There 
was a little more of suffering, and at last, with his swollen tongue still 
muttering something for England, he died by the noblest of all sorrows. 
Lady Hester, meeting the calamity in her own fierce way, seems to have 
scorned the poor island that had not enough of God’s grace to keep the 
‘heaven-sent’ minister alive. I can hardly tell why it should be, but 
there is a longing for the East very commonly felt by proud-hearted people 
when goaded by sorrow. Lady Hester obeyed this impulse.” * 


It was a very intelligible one in her case. Always fond of 
travel and adventure, always impatient of conventionality and 
control, at odds with many of her relations, and suffering 
bitterly from the loss of that greatest of them all—who had 
tolerated her whims and appreciated her brilliance, who had 
given her companionship, protection, and above all, love—and in 
losing whom she had also lost her home and a position of excep- 


tional influence and distinction, nothing could be more natural 
than that she should seek the greatest attainable distance from 
the scene of her triumphs and her losses, the greatest possible 
contrast between her new life and her old. It is even possible 
that, with Lady Hester’s curiously compounded character, in 
which, with all her shrewdness and knowledge of the world, 
mysticism and ambition held almost equal shares, the prophecy 
of Brothers may have had some effect on her determination. He 
was a fortune-teller of notoriety, who, being thrown into prison 
while she was living with her uncle, told those who arrested him 
to “do the will of Heaven, but first let him see Lady Hester 
Stanhope.” Curiosity induced her to comply with his request, 
when he said that she would one day go to Jerusalem and lead 
back the chosen people; that on her arrival in the Holy Land 
mighty changes would take place in the world; and that she 
would pass seven years in the desert.” 

Lady Hester’s health, which was never strong, had been further 
shaken by many sorrows, and when she resolved to go abroad, 
she asked the famous surgeon Cline to recommend a medical 


* «Kothen; or, Traces of Travel brought home from the East.’ Ollivier. 
1844, Pp. 123, 124. 
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attendant willing to accompany her for a small salary. He 
suggested his son’s friend, C. L. Meryon, who had been advised 
to try a change of climate after somewhat severe professional 
studies. In one interview all preliminaries were settled, and 
the young doctor joined Lady Hester and her brother James 
at Portsmouth in February 1810; and ultimately became, to the 
utmost of his somewhat limited ability, her Boswell. 

After the appearance of the three volumes of so-called 
‘Memoirs’ of Lady Hester, Dr. Meryon published three other 
volumes of her ‘Travels.’ These it is needless to follow stage 
by stage; the places visited, to which it was then considered 
wonderful that an Englishwoman should penetrate, are now 
familiar to the hordes of “ personally conducted.” But a reminis- 
cence may be gleaned here and there. Whilst at Gibraltar 
Captain Stanhope was ordered to join his regiment at Cadiz, and 
his sister pursued her way, accompanied by the Marquis of Sligo 
and Mr. Michael Bruce.* At the entrance of the Pirzeus they had 
an interesting encounter. 


“The fame,” says Dr. Meryon, “of Lord Byron’s exploit in swimming 
across the Hellespont in imitation of Leander had already reached us, 
and just as we were passing the mole head we saw a man jump from it 
into the sea whom Lord Sligo recognised as the poet, and, hailing him, 
bade him hasten to dress and come and join us.... Lord Byron made 
one of the small society which collected every evening at Lady Hester's 
residence in Athens.... It was strange enough, however, that on the 
third or fourth day after our arrival he alleged pressing business at 
Patras and left us, but returned some days before our departure from 
Athens, when I saw him frequently. What struck me as singular in his 
behaviour was his mode of entering a room; he would wheel round from 
chair to chair until he reached the one in which he proposed sitting, as if 
anxious to conceal his lameness as much as possible.” ¢ 


It is by no means “ strange” that Byron should speedily have 
absented himself from Lady Hester’s coterie. He cared little for 
the society of any woman save those who openly adored him— 
least of all for that of learned, literary, and argumentative ones. 
Moore’s guarded and rather pompous account sufficiently explains 
why Byron ran away :— 


“Among the persons, besides Lord Sligo, whom Byron saw most of at 
this time were Lady Hester Stanhope and Mr. Bruce. One of the first 





* Called “ Lavalette Bruce” from the share he took in effecting the 
General’s escape from prison. 

t ‘Travels of Lady Hester Stanhope, forming the Completion of her 
Memoirs,’ narrated by her Physician. Colburn, 1846. Vol. i, pp. 36-43. 

VOL, OVI, 20 
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objects, indeed, that met the eyes of these two distinguished travellers on 
their approaching the coast of Attica was Lord Byron disporting in his 
favourite element under the rocks of Cape Colonna. They were after- 
wards made acquainted with each other by Lord Sligo; and it was in the 
course, I believe, of their first interview, at his table, that Lady Hester, 
with that lively eloquence for which she is so remarkable, took the poet 
briskly to task for the depreciating opinion which, as she understood, he 
entertained of all female intellect. Being but little inclined, were he 
even able, to sustain such a heresy against one who was in her own person 
such an irresistible refutation of it, Lord Byron had no other refuge from 
the fair orator’s arguments than in assent and silence; and this well-bred 
deference being in a sensible woman’s eyes equivalent to concession, they 
became, from thenceforward, most cordial friends.” * 


Byron’s sensitive vanity, too, probably enabled him to detect 
the satirical way in which Lady Hester was observing him— 
recalled long afterwards for Kinglake’s benefit. 


“Tam told that Lady Hester was in her youth a capital mimic, and 
she showed me that not all the queenly dulness to which she had con- 
demned herself, not all her fasting and solitude had destroyed this terrible 
power. The first whom she crucified in my presence was poor Lord 
Byron. She had seen him soon after his arrival in the East, and was 
vastly amused at his little affectations. He had picked up a few sentences 
of the Romaic with which he affected to give orders to his Greek servant. 
I can’t tell whether Lady Hester's mimicry was at all close, but it was 
amusing; she attributed to him a curiously coxcombical lisp.” f 


Of Moore himself Lady Hester said, “I always liked that little 
man”—but there is no allusion in his ‘Journals’ to any 
acquaintance with her. 

Even thus early in her expatriation, Lady Hester’s courage and 
resolution asserted themselves; she was, says Dr. Meryon, the 
first “‘ European female ” to ride on horseback in Constantinople 
to witness the Sultan’s state procession to the mosque; and 
some of her acquaintances were greatly shocked by her visiting 
the Turkish fleet arrayed in “a pair of overalls, a military 
greatcoat, and a cocked hat.” “The Capitan Pasha,” she wrote 
to a friend, “said I was welcome to go, but that I must change 
my dress, and, as I understand a little about a ship, I certainly 
thought it worth while.” 

At Constantinople, Lord Sligo left Lady Hester, who lost in 
him the companionship of a very true and valued friend. The 
climate did not suit her, and in the autumn of 1811 she sailed 
for Rhodes, in a vessel which quickly sprang a leak, and 


* «Life, Letters, and Journals of Lord Byron,’ by Thomas Moore. 
Murray. Pp. 113,114. Edit. 1860. 
t ‘Eothen,’ pp. 139-140. 
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ultimately drove on a rock, where Lady Hester had to spend 
the night in a cave, being taken on shore next morning in a 
small boat, while rain was falling in torrents, and sheltered in a 
windmill, from which her maid ran away, because of the rats which 
climbed up and down the ropes! Want of money and clothes, 
everything having been lost in the wreck, detained the party for 
some time on the island. “But do not fancy us dull,” writes 
Lady Hester, from Lindo, “for we danced the Pyrrhic dance 
with the peasants in the villages on our way hither.” Many 
waters could not quench her indomitable spirit ! 

This shipwreck, and the impossibility of finding dresses or 
dressmakers in the Levant, occasioned Lady Hester’s adoption of 
the Turkish costume, “in which,” as Dr. Meryon says, “the long 
robes, the pelisse, the turban and yellow slippers, have really 
nothing incompatible with female attire. Thus she was enabled 
to travel unveiled, which, in women’s clothes, would have been 
contrary to the usage of the country. And as Lady Hester 
decided on abandoning the English costume, the rest of her party 
did the same.”* 

If we adopt Professor Teufelsdréckh’s “ clothes philosophy,” it 
may be conjected that this change of attire had some influence on 
Lady Hester’s subsequent change of plans and feelings. At all 


events, hitherto she had been a traveller, still regarding England 
as home. Not long afterwards she abandoned all idea of 
returning thither, and became a true daughter of the East. 


* This is an abstract of the detailed description of her riding dress: a 
short satin vest, with long open sleeves, fastened with a single button at 
the throat ; a red cloth jacket trimmed with gold lace, large loose trousers 
of the same cloth embroidered with gold, and over all a silky-looking 
white burnouse with a hood and pendant tassels. “If I ever looked well 
in anything,” writes Lady Hester, “it is in the Asiatic dress,” 


(To be concluded.) 











But an Envelope. 


By L. A. DAWSON, 
AvutTHor or ‘A S1rx Montus’ WonpveER,’ ‘No Licuts,’ ET¢., ETC. 


In the early years of the present century a furious scene took 
place in the Squire’s room at Chilton Hall. 

There was present the Squire, John Chilton, owner of the Hall, 
the wide-spreading deer-park in which it stood, and numerous 
farms stretching away on either side for some miles. There was 
his only son and heir, also named John; and the third person 
was a pale, trembling girl with soft brown curls and pretty blue 
eyes. 

“Tl stand no nonsense!” vociferated the Squire, striking the 
table with his clenched fist so loudly, that the girl, Margaret, or 
Maggie as she was more often called, started and shivered. 

The Squire was in his riding-coat, top-boots, and breeches. 
Through the window a groom could be seen leading his master’s 
horse on the gravelled drive that surrounded a square of closely- 
mown grass with a sun-dial in the centre. The house in its main 
portion and two outlying wings enclosed this square on three 
sides, the fourth being formed of high railings and a pair of great 
gates, necessarily shut to keep out the deer who browsed fearlessly 
up to the walls of the house. 

The Squire struck the table with one hand; in the other he still 
held the sample bag of corn that the bailiff of the home farm had 
just before brought him. 

Lying open on the table was an account-book bound in parch- 
ment; some of the neatly-made entries indicated the Squire's 
exactness in money matters: 


Yeast . ° : ; : ° : ° : ; . 
Elizabeth Saunders, fora day's work . . : ‘ 1s. 


The cause of dissension between father and son was, as is not 
uncommon in the world’s history, a woman, or rather girl, for 
Maggie was barely eighteen. 
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She was the orphan daughter of a gamekeeper whom the Squire 
had shot by accident. There had indeed been rumours that the 
“accident” was really a fit of passion on the Squire’s part. 
Whether that were so or not, the Squire had promised Joe 
Chalmers, when he lay dying some while later, to care for his 
little girl, and have her brought up at the Hall. 

For some years all went smoothly; Maggie oscillated meekly 
between the housekeeper’s room, where she helped to label jam- 
pots, and Mrs. Chilton’s morning-room, where she learned the 
politer arts that formed a gentlewoman’s education at that date. 
Mrs. Chilton, the Squire’s second wife, had no children of her own, 
and at first Maggie had afforded her an agreeable distraction in 
the uneventful monotony of a country life. But as time went on, 
the girl developed into a pleasant companion to her benefactress, 
whose health was failing, and from the constant association with a 
woman of culture, she grew up, as the villagers said, “ quite the 
lady.” 

No incongruity was discovered till the young Squire, fresh from 
Oxford, and in disgrace with his father on account of debts he had 
incurred, sought sympathy from Maggie, and in so doing fell in 
love with her. The fraternal affection the young people had for 
each other, might have remained such, had not the Squire been 
injudicious. His attention having been drawn, by an amiable 
busybody, to the danger of his son’s intercourse with “ the 
gamekeeper’s daughter,” Mr. Chilton behaved in a characteristic 
manner. 

He soundly rated his son and Maggie, forbade them to speak to 
each other; yet would not hear of Maggie leaving the Hall, and 
would not make his son an allowance that he might go away from 
home. 

John Chilton, the younger, had inherited his father’s temper 
and obstinacy, and when the latter stormed at him, and Maggie, 
in all dutifulness to her benefactors, kept out of his way and 
would not listen to him, he became the more confirmed in his 
opposition to his father’s will. 

This same morning the Squire coming downstairs had caught 
sight of his son and Maggie standing hand in hand at the farther 
end of a long corridor. 

He was too far off to see that the girl was trying to release her 
hand, or to hear that the young man was reproachfully saying, 
“Tt is weeks since you even looked at me!” 

The Squire always acted on what he saw, and hastily getting 
rid of his bailiff he sent for the culprits. 

The chief brunt of his anger fell on the girl, and he called her 
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so many hard names that his son’s indignation was roused at the 
injustice done to her, and he in turn burst forth in bitter 
recrimination against his father. 

Maggie, terrified at the clamour, and fearing the consequences 
to her lover, tried to stop him. 

“Oh, don’t, Jack, do stop—dear Jack!” and to aid her feeble 
words she timidly touched his arm. 

The Squire saw the act and heard the last word —“ Jack.” 

“Do you dare—to my face—” he shouted with a rush of oaths, 

“T would have you remember, sir, that you are speaking to my 
future wife,” and Jack promptly took the trembling fingers in his 
grasp. 

“Your wife!” sneered his father, “and pray what are you 
going to live on? Ifyou marry that girl, you shall not havea 
penny of my money. [I'll cut you off witha shilling. I'll make 
Bob Thornton my heir!” 

The estates were not entailed, and the Squire had repeated this 
threat a good many times lately, and at this moment the iteration 
fanned the young man’s passion still higher. The old rumour 
about Joe Chalmers had somehow reached his ears, and now 
flashed across his brain. 

“You will add robbery to murder!” he stammered wrathfully, 
pointing to Maggie with a shaking finger, thus giving significance 
to his words. . 

That the Squire understood the allusion was plain. For a 
second or two there was a sudden silence, and the Squire’s face 
turned livid; then, as the blood rushed back and the veins on his 
forehead were raised, his rage found vent. 

“You scoundrel!” he yelled, aud flung the bag of corn he held 
in his hand at his son’s head. The bag swerved, for the Squire 
had thrown it out of his left hand, and instead of Jack it hit 
Maggie in the face with an audible thud. The blow made a red 
mark on her fair skin, and the mouth of the bag loosening, the 
grain fell down in a shower all over her dress. 

“Till never speak to you again!” cried Jack, as he dragged 
Maggie quickly away. 

“You never shall!” echoed his father, still louder as they 
passed out of the room. 

Nor did they ever meet again. 
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Cuapter II. 


Ir was early spring in Bath, in the year 188—, and rather an 
abnormal season. Instead of the usual over-supply of rain, 
common to the Western counties of England, there had been a 
long succession of east winds, rendering the soil and atmosphere 
peculiarly dry and uncomfortable. The skies had been grey and 
gloomy, for there was snow in the air. 

The pretty rounded hills that are so riant when the sunshine 
lights up their verdure, now rose like black walls round the town. 
The abbey, which looks so picturesque when outlined against a 
deep blue sky, was drear andsombre. The smiling Avon, gliding 
under softly-hanging trees, was now but a black, dull stream, that 
no one wanted to notice. 

The weather was bad enough for the resident inhabitants, but 
for the visitors, mostly invalids tortured with gout or rheumatism, 
it was terrible; to none more so than to the eminent barrister 
Mr. Gringle, Q.C., slowly coming down the steps of the Grand 
Hotel, and with the aid of two sticks crossing the street to the 
Abbey Churchyard, a paved space closed by the abbey at one end, 
and with the notable Pump Room on the right hand or south side. 
Inwardly abusing the wind, Mr. Gringle would have persevered in 
taking a short “ constitutional,” had he not been met and accosted 
by a fussy little gentleman who never lost an opportunity of 
showing his acquaintance with Mr. Gringle. 

“Ah, how d’ye do, how d’ye do?” He would have shaken 
hands, but Mr. Gringle held to his sticks. 

“Did you ever see such weather as this? Why, if it goes on 
like this there won’t be a drop of water soon. Do you know 
somebody told me the other day that there’s some place, I forget 
the name, where all the wells have run dry ys ? Just think 
of that! No water to drink!” 

With a desperate resolve to get rid of his fussy interlocutor, 
Mr. Gringle suddenly wheeled to the right. 

“Excuse me, I’m going to the concert.” 

“Ah well, if 1 come they won’t let me sit with you. I’m nota 
water-drinker! Good-bye.” 

“For once I may congratulate myself that I am a water-drinker 
then,” thought Mr. Gringle cynically, as he slowly passed the 
rows of chairs placed for the ordinary audience, to the enclosure 
restricted to the subscribers to the “ waters.” 

The boundary of this enclosure is kept by some red velvet 
settees placed round three sides of it, the fourth is left open for 
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egress and access to the bar, from which the glasses of hot water 
are dispensed. These red velvet settees are much coveted as seats, 
the rest of the enclosure being furnished with chairs as in the 
outer part of the room ; but during the concerts a still further 
preference is given to those that face the orchestra. 

Mr, Gringle had learnt this by experience, and he was peculiarly 
satisfied when he found a vacant place on the settee facing the 
band, nearest the fire, and out of all draughts. 

One or two pieces had been played, and nearly all the seats in 
the enclosure were taken, when a lady plainly dressed, with her 
soft grey hair arranged in curls in a bygone fashion, came in and 
looked about for a seat. 

Mr. Gringle had been amusing himself in examining his neigh- 
bours, and he noticed this lady’s timid hesitation. By his side 
there was a vacant place, if he removed his hat and sticks, which 
had indeed been laid there as a barricade to prevent over-crowding. 
Mr, Gringle was chivalrous, and removing the obstructions he 
indicated the available space. 

The lady took it and thanked him, but the next moment he had 
forgotten her, for the band had begun the piece, to hear which 
he had remained thus long. It was Schumann’s Trdawmerei. 

As the sweet soft strains rose and fell, Mr. Gringle forgot his 
present state of existence, finding himself back at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, where years before he had listened in rapt eagerness while 
a famed orchestra had interpreted it, with the added spell of the 
fresh air of a calm summer’s night. It was well played now, and 
at the conclusion Mr. Gringle applauded loudly. 

“Tt must be encored!” he said to himself, and he continued his 
applause. 

The lady with the grey curls followed his example, and between 
them they animated the failing energies of the remainder of the 
audience, and the encore was granted. 

During the second performance Mr. Gringle’s former dreams 
did not return, but in their place came a rush of thoughts, which, 
as they disentangled themselves in his brain, inspired him to write 
them down. 

Mr. Gringle took his silver pencil-case, and felt in his pocket 
for a note-book he usually carried about with him. 

Alas! He had changed his coat just before coming out, and 
neither pocket-book nor papers of any kind were to be found. 
Searching through all his pockets vainly, Mr. Gringle became 
impatient, and equally determined to find something to write on. 

He looked about. The only thing within reach at all 
suggestive was an outside sheet of the Morning Post. It hada 
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wide margin, and without pausing to reflect that he, a Q.C., was 
committing something like petty larceny, by mutilating the 
property of the Corporation, he tore off a long strip, and began to 
scribble rapidly the fancies that were circling through his mind. 

The lady by his side was first startled at this aggressive act, 
then interested. Was it possible that this courteous stranger 
could be a reporter to one of the local papers writing a critique of 
the concert? Perhaps he might be a sub-editor, or even the 
editor! This supposition was enough to cause the lady’s heart to 
palpitate quickly. She had lately been trying to add to a very 
small income by sending in some short tales to magazines. 
Without an exception every editor had politely refused them. If 
she could only get to know one! And the bare idea that she was 
possibly sitting next to one agitated her considerably. 

Her feelings of interest and agitation soon gave way to 
sympathetic pity. How could any one, editor or not, write any- 
thing on a strip of margin? Had she any paper with her? She 
often carried paper and pencil about. 

She looked in a basket she had brought with her, which had 
contained the piece of crochet-work that she was industriously 
fabricating during the performance of the music. She examined 
its contents; there appeared to be nothing suitable. 

In her basket there was one of the small Bath cream cheeses 
wrapped up in paper; the latter would be greasy even if there 
were anything else to put the cheese in. There was also a paper 
bag of sweets for her landlady’s little boy. The bag was too 
small to be of use, and it would be sticky. There only remained a 
packet, her last tale returned that very day, with “the editor’s 
compliments,” &c. The tale would not serve, but its envelope! 
It was of a large size, had not been torn when opened; and if now 
unstuck at its edges, would form a fair-sized sheet of paper, if not 
of much, at any rate of more service than the flimsy strip the 
gentleman was writing on. 

Thus it was that Mr. Gringle, busy in the vain endeavour to 
form a folio sheet out of an attenuated length of paper not two 
inches wide, was suddenly diverted from his purpose by the lady 
next him saying, “I beg your pardon, but will this be of any use 
to you?” holding out an odd-shaped bit of paper, lately an 
envelope. 

As a drowning man clutches at a straw, so did Mr. Gringle 
seize upon this unlooked-for succour. 

“T am much obliged to you, very much obliged, indeed,” he 
said hastily, at once writing on it, “I thought I hd——” The 
sentence was never ended. 
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Mr. Gringle was absorbed and heeded nothing. 

He wrote a small, neat hand, and so could get in a good deal 
even on the reverse of an envelope; and when he had covered that 
and turned the paper round, there was nearly as much space on 
the other side. 

He wrote on, in and out of the two or three lines composing the 
name and address, without noticing what they were, and it was 
not till the National Anthem began and the audience rose, that the 
spell was broken. 

Mr, Gringle carefully put the serviceable envelope into his 
pocket, then remembering the donor, addressed her : 

“You'll find your envelope in the Detonator in a day or two.” 

Taking his two sticks he moved away with the crowd. 

The poor lady nearly dropped on the floor. Had she been 
sitting next to the editor of the Detonator? Oh! if only she could 
have spoken to him ! 

In her amazement she let her basket fall, and by the time she 
had recovered the cream cheese, the bag of sweets, the exposed 


MS., and hidden all under the crochet shawl, Mr. Gringle was 
out of sight. 


Carter III, 


In the early days of his career, when briefs were few and his 
income exceedingly limited, Mr. Gringle occupied a good deal of 
his leisure time, and materially increased his resources, by writing 
for the press. An old college friend of his, James Thornton 
Chilton, already held a responsible position on the staff of the 
Detonator, and through him Mr. Gringle was enabled to dispose 
of his literary wares, without going through the protracted 
suspense and bitter heart-burnings common to the seekers after 
distinction in the career of literature. 

In his own profession Mr. Gringle had the usual up-hill work to 
go through, and he might possibly have relinquished it, had he 
not met Miss Torwhen and lost his heart to her. Her father, Mr. 
Justice Torwhen, would have nothing to say to Mr. Gringle’s 
proposals unless he gained some distinction at the Bar, and so Mr. 
Gringle stuck to law and arrived at his present position. 

He had long given up any regular literary work, but in his 
yearly holidays he was fond of jotting down impressions of persons 
and places in his note-book, and during his enforced solitary stay 
in Bath, he had given vent to his ill-humour in a series of caustic 
articles, to the delight of the reading world, who daily searched 
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the columns of the Detonator to see if there was anything by 
“Lars Porsena.” 

Thus it happened that Mr. Gringle prepared to beguile a 
solitary evening in his private room at the Grand Hotel, by 
continuing the sketch he had begun in the Pump Room that 
afternoon, and to revive the current of ideas, he proceeded to read 
what he had already written. Taking up the envelope that had 
so opportunely been given to him, in order to decipher his 
pencilled notes, he for the first time saw the superscription. 
Written in ink it was noticeable enough, and this is what it was: 


“ Miss Farthing Lane, 
* Poste Restante, 
* Bath,” 


Mr. Gringle stared as if he beheld a ghost. 

“Farthing Lane! ” he ejaculated, “ what a coincidence! There 
must be some connection. There may be other ‘ Farthing Lanes,’ 
still it’s odd. Lane is common enough—but Farthing Lane! 1 
suppose it has nothing to do with it. I should like to be sure. 
‘Poste Restante!’ I wonder where she lives.” 

Mr. Gringle sent for a local directory and the local papers with 
“ Visitors’ lists,” but found no one named “ Farthing Lane.” 

He assured himself it could only be a coincidence of no 
importance, but his work was effectually disturbed for the 
evening, and he passed a restless night, dreaming that he was 
being smothered with showers of envelopes, and that every part 
of their surface was covered with the fated words, “ Farthing 
Lane,” in large capitals. 

Mr. Gringle’s interest in “Farthing Lane” arose from its 
relation to the great Chilton case, for if it had not been for 
Farthing Lane, the case would probably never have been heard of. 

About two years previously the Trianguiar Bailway Company 
had entered into negotiations with Mr. Thornton Chilton, of 
Chilton Hall in shire, for purchasing a narrow thoroughfare, 
Farthing Lane, which lay in the course of a projected new line 
of railway. Farthing Lane is situated in the heart of the City 
(of London), and the land was worth a large sum; its value too 
would be trebled after the railway was completed. Mr. Thornton 
Chilton therefore demanded a high price for it. The railway 
company haggled, the matter was referred to arbitrators, and 
slowly dragged on till a discovery was made by the solicitors to 
the company, «.¢., that Mr. Thornton Chilton’s title to the land 
was open to doubt, unless he could prove the death and non- 
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existence of heirs of a cousin, John Chilton, to whom the property 
rightly belonged. John Chilton’s father had disinherited his son 
and bequeathed all his estates to a nephew, Robert Thornton. 
Chilton Hall and other property was free to be willed, but 
Farthing Lane had come into the family some time back, and was 
strictly left to the Chiltons’ lineal descendants ; Squire Chilton’s 
will could not touch it. 

On the plea of defective title the railway company abated their 
original offer by half. On the other hand, Mr. Thornton Chilton 
would hear of na reduction. His cousin had not been heard of 
for over fifty years, and failing him Mr. Thornton Chilton was 
the rightful heir. 

Litigation ensued and inquiries were started in all the colonies 
to discover proofs of John Chilton’s death. He was known to 
have gone to America, but no further trace could be found. 

The company’s urgent need of Farthing Lane might have led 
to a compromise, when suddenly a claimant appeared. 

A young man calling himself John Chilton, a gold-digger from 
California, arrived in England, and affirmed that he was the son 
of the missing John Chilton. His story was that his father, 
dying of fever out in the “bush,” had left him to the care of a 
settler, with injunctions to see that “justice was done” to his boy, 
and had also placed round his neck a small bag, which he had 
worn ever since. This bag was found to contain an old signet- 
ring, and a scrap of paper with the words, “Squire Chilton, 
Chilton Hall,” written in faded characters on it. On examination 
the ring was discovered to have the armorial bearings of the 
Chiltons correctly engraven on it. The young man had witnesses 
to prove the truth of his story, and his case seemed so complete 
that Mr. Thornton Chilton, to avoid- the expense of another trial, 
would hardly have disputed the ownership of Farthing Lane. 
Before, however, his new cousin had been many weeks in 
England, he boldly claimed the whole of the Chilton estates. He 
had ferreted out what had been partially known in the family, 
but had not before been made public. 

Squire Chilton on his death-bed had relented towards his son, 
and had sent for his lawyer to make a new will. Rapidly 
growing worse, before the solicitor could arrive, he became much 
excited, and his doctor had written down his testamentary wishes 
at his dictation. 

The Squire had tried to sign this paper, but his strength failed, 
and a jagged stroke of the pen was the only result. He became 
unconscious and so died. 

Would this hold good in point of law? 
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Robert Thornton, who by his uncle’s will afterwards assumed 
the name of Chilton, had acknowledged at the time, that if his 
cousin returned he should consider himself bound to resign the 
estates to him. John Chilton had, however, never been heard of, 
and as years went on his possible claim to the property was 
forgotten, especially when it all passed at Mr. Thornton Chilton’s 
death to his elder son, the present owner. 

This gentleman, who was brother to Mr. Gringle’s friend, 
James Thornton Chilton, of the Detonator, did not share his 
father’s scruples, and was now ready to contest the point with the 
new-comer. 

In this view he was confirmed by Mr. Gringle’s advice, and the 
latter had a double stake in the issue of the trial, his professional 
credit and his personal regard for his old friends were both 
involved. 

The case was coming on after Easter, and both sides were 
eagerly procuring every possible scrap of evidence. In an 
ordinary way Mr. Gringle would have had nothing to do with 
this, but from the unusual circumstances of this trial, he had 
been as much agitated by the two words, “Farthing Lane,” as if 
he had been the paid agent of a “ private inquiry ” office. 

The following day Mr. Gringle prepared to look out for the 
lady with grey curls. He took a bath-chair and went up and 
down Milsom Street in the morning. He remained in the Pump 
Room all through the concert in the afternoon, but with no result. 
Mr. Gringle was all the more determined to succeed in his quest. 
He proceeded during the week that ensued to haunt every likely 
place in Bath; and whether it was owing to a change in the 
weather, the wind had veered to the §.W. and the sun shone 
cheerily, or to being more out in the open air, Mr. Gringle’s 
health improved so rapidly that he had no longer any reason for 
deferring his return to London. 

He had lost all hope of finding the lady who had given him the 
envelope, when on the last morning he went out for a final stroll. 
Turning into the market he stopped to look at a very fine show of 
fish, and began to talk with the fishmonger. 

“You've got some red gurnet,” he said; “ best fish going if it is 
properly cooked—it ought to be baked;” and then absently 
looking up, he suddenly caught sight of the lady he wanted to 
see, 

She was choosing a penny bunch of primroses at an opposite 
stall. 

Mr. Gringle hastened up to her. 

“ Excuse me, madam, Miss Farthing Lane, I believe?” 
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The lady thus addressed looked at Mr. Gringle with some 
amazement, and then became very confused. For she recognised 
the gentleman whom she took to be the editor of the Detonator. 

Mr. Gringle did not, of course, know this. 

“I beg your pardon if I have made a mistake,” he went on, 
“but you are, I think, the lady who kindly gave me an envelope 
in the Pump Room, and I presumed it was your name, Farthing 
Lane, that was written on it. It’s a curious name, and I should 
like to ask r 

“Tt is not—that is to say, I—I took it as a nom de plume,” 
nervously interrupted the lady. This chance of speaking to an 
editor was one she must not lose, and she forced herself to go on. 
“T try to write a little myself, but Iam so unfortunate, I cannot 
get anything accepted ; ” then, as a last effort of despair, “do you 
think—would you mind reading one of my MSS. ?” 

Mr. Gringle hastily began : “ I am very sorry, I am so busy ——” 
and then noticing how the eager look of hope in the lady’s mild 
blue eyes was turning to weary disappointment, and remarking 
many little signs of poverty in her dress, he continued: “I am 
afraid I shall not be able to help you, but if you will give me your 
address, I will bear it in mind.” 

“T live in London generally. My address is 37 Tatling Street, 
Islington.” 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Gringle. “I will make a note of it. 
Good morning,” and he abruptly turned away. ‘Of course she 
took the nom de plume from seeing it in the papers,” he thought; 
“T might have known it was something of the sort. I dare say 
they will be bringing out Chilton soap and Farthing Lane pomade. 
I need not have taken so much trouble to find her. Poor creature! 
she looks badly off. I will send her-something.” 

Thus it happened that, a week or so later, the lady with grey 
curls received a letter addressed to Miss “Farthing Lane,” 
37 Tatling Street, Islington, containing a five-pound note in a 
sheet of note-paper, on which was written: 

“ With ‘ Lars Porsena’s’ compliments. The sum obtained for the 

Envelope’ article.” 

It was a kindly fiction, and affected the poor lady as much as 

the munificence of the gift. 
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Cuapter IY. 


Tue Chilton trial had begun, and was affording an endless topic of 
conversation in London. The court was crowded every day, and 
bets were freely laid on the double issue. 

Was the “ gold-digger” Squire Chilton’s grandson? Was the 
Squire in his senses when he wished to make a new will? and if 
so, would that abortive attempt be held valid? 

Outside the court there was always a more or less dense crowd. 

The great attraction was the “ gold-digger.” The romance of 
his history excited general curiosity, and just before the hour for 
the Court to rise the crowd became thicker. 

At last he came out, a tall, dark fellow with a jovial manner. 
He elbowed his way with some jocularity through the people, and 
nearly caused a collapse of some dozen hansoms that eagerly 
rushed forward, and having deliberately chosen one and got into it 
with his solicitor, he threw a handful of coppers to the gutter- 
boys, and waved his hat in acknowledgment of the cheer with 
which he was greeted. 

After this the crowd lessened and enabled a lady with grey 
curls, who had timorously waited on the outskirts for nearly an 
hour, to come towards the entrance. She looked about her 
irresolutely, and sometimes advanced, then retreated. At last she 


spoke to a policeman, but in too low a voice to attract his 
attention. 


“Constable, constable, I want to-——” 

Then there was a rush behind her, some one shouted out, 
“There’s Thornton Chilton. That’s Gringle.” 

Afraid of being knocked down, the lady seized the policeman’s 
sleeve. 

“Stand back!” he called, swerving round. He knew what was 
due to a Q.C. and a gentleman like Mr. Thornton Chilton. 

The people receded a little, all but the lady, who still held his 
arm, and who again began: 

“Constable, will you please tell me”—then paused, for now 
the persons, for whom the policeman was making way, arrived 
near her. With a sudden change of tone, the lady stepped 
towards Mr. Gringle. 

“Qh, Mr. Lars Porsena, I have been wanting to thank you so 
much for your goodness.” 

To understand Mr. Gringle’s feelings at this moment it must be 
remembered, that, to appease his father-in-law, and with the 
assistance of his old friend James, he had kept his nom de plume a 
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strict secret, and, secure in his incognito, had allowed himself more 
latitude in criticising public persons and institutions than was 
expedient for professional etiquette. Many had been the futile 
guesses and great the universal wish to know who “ Lars 
Porsena ” was, and now to be thus publicly greeted ! 

Mr. Gringle yielded to an impulse which is practised by some 
persons as an art. He “cut” the lady, walking past her as 
though he saw her not. But worms will turn, and the gentlest 
creatures sometimes evince unwonted courage. 

Undaunted, the lady exclaimed more audibly : 

“Mr. Lars Porsena! Mr. Lars Porsena! please let me thank 
you.” 

In angry desperation Mr. Gringle was turning round, but the 
crowd had surged forward on hearing the name “ Lars Porsena,” 
and the policeman, visiting the obstruction on the poor lady who 
had addressed Mr. Gringle, roughly thrust her aside, as he again 
ordered the people to stand back. The lady was jammed in a 
corner in the thickest part of the crowd, and was unable to 
extricate herself until the people dispersed of their own accord, 
when there was nothing more to be seen. 

She was so shaken and upset that when at last she escaped, 
and had adjusted her somewhat dishevelled dress with trembling 
fingers, she abandoned the purpose for which she had gone to the 
court, and thankfully sheltered herself in an omnibus that slowly 
jogged her homewards. 

Mr. Gringle was seriously annoyed at his encounter with the 
lady with grey curls, but he had no immediate leisure for 
nursing his wrath. His attention was claimed by Mr. Thornton 
Chilton, who accompanied him to his chambers, and who was 
much depressed at the apparent bent of the trial against him. 

“T might just as well have thrown it up at once,” he said, “I 
shall be ruined.” 

“Oh, we shall find some flaw in his evidence yet,” emended 
Mr. Gringle cheerfully. 

“You weren’t able to shake him at all to-day; and then see how 
popular he is. While I was waiting for you I could hear the 
people cheering him; they don’t cheer me. It must influence the 
jury.” 

“T wish,” said Mr. Chilton at the end of a consultation, in 
which his solicitor had been submitting some fresh points of 
evidence to Mr. Gringle, “I wish to goodness I had let Farthing 
Lane go for nothing at all, then we should never have heard of 
this impostor.” 

“Farthing Lane” recalled the events of the afternoon to Mr. 
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Gringle, and as soon as he was free, he began to consider his 
personal dilemma. He was able now to consider the matter 
calmly, and the longer he reflected the more dissatisfied he 
became. He had been so taken by surprise when suddenly 
addressed by his nom de plume, that he had acted impulsively and, 
as he now felt, with little prudence. 

Had he stopped as soon as “that woman” began to speak to 
him, he might have hushed her up, instead of leaving her to 
proclaim his identity to the crowd if she chose. He had been an 
arrant fool certainly in betraying himself, but he always thought 
he could read character, and he had decided that she was a poor 
sensitive gentlewoman, who would starve before she would accept 
an alms from a stranger, unless veiled under some pretence of a 
service rendered. 

Who in the world would have dreamt of her being in such a 
mob ? 

Mr. Gringle finally concluded that the quickest way of settling 
the matter would be for him, to go and see the lady, and trust to 
his cross-examining skill to discover what mischief had been 
done, and if not too late to ensure her silence in the future. 

On leaving his chambers in the Temple, Mr. Gringle walked out 
into the Strand, and selected a good hansom from the string of 
empty ones creeping along. 

“37 Tatling Street, Islington, and go as fast as you can.” 

Mr. Gringle, who liked to observe every variety of \life, was 
interested at the lines of thronged trams and laden omnibuses 
conveying the daily toilers to their dingy homes. His attention 
was caught too by the normal concourse of people outside the 
Angel, and the hosts of newsboys shouting the alluring contents 
of their papers. The Chilton trial was evidently the pizce de 
résistance, and was set forth in various impressive phrases. 

“Tatling Street, did you say, sir?” inquired the driver, pausing 
at a gloomy turning. 

“T'll get out. Wait for me,” and Mr. Gringle on foot went up 
the street scanning the numbers till he arrived at 37. 

He knocked at the door, and after repeating his summons it 
was opened by an untidy servant girl. 

“Ts Miss Farthing Lane at home?” 

“She don’t live here,” replied the girl, preparing to shut the 
door. 

“No, not Miss Farthing Lane, of course,” said Mr. Gringle, 
suddenly remembering that it was also a nom de plume, “ but 
there’s a lady living here. What’s her name?” and he slid 
half-a-crown into the girl’s hand. 

VOL. CVI. 
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The girl stared at the coin, then at Mr. Gringle. 
“ Well, what is her name?” he continued impatiently. 
“The only lodger we've got,” said the girl, unwitting the 


importance of her answer—‘ the only lodger we've got is Miss 
Chilton.” 


CuapTer V. 


Wen the Chilton case was continued on the following morning, 
an observant “junior” remarked to his neighbour: “ Do you see 
Gringle’s face? Something is coming out in the cross-examination 
to-day.” 

For some time nothing occurred to justify this remark. Mr. 
Gringle resumed his cross-examination of the “ gold-digger ” at 
the point where he had left off the day before, and pursued a 
monotonous course of inquiries, which, except so far as they 
substantiated his veracity in former statements, appeared to have 
little relevancy. 

The “ gold-digger ” gave his replies with the greatest frankness, 
looking round the court, as if calling the whole world, as repre- 
sented by the assembled audience, to witness his unassailable 
position. 

An hour or two had thus passed, and the spectators had begun 
to yawn, and the judge possibly to doze, as the usual routine of 
stringent cross-questioning went on, when suddenly a paper was 
passed up to Mr. Gringle. He opened it and looked at the 
contents, then bent forward, and, with a keen direct glance at the 
plaintiff, said : 

“T am going to refer to the earlier part of your examination. 
You can produce no proofs as to what age you are? ” 

“Well, no. Of course if I had it all down in black and white, 
the day and hour I was born, and all the rest of it, I shouldn't 
have to stand here all these hours to claim my rights.” 

A murmur of approval passed round the court. 

“You said,” Mr. Gringle continued, referring to some notes, 
“that you supposed yourself to be about thirty-five.” 

“ Yes, people tell me I look about that. I can’t see myself, so I 
can’t tell, but I seem to have been knocking about a good many 

ears.” 
4 “ By the dates you have given of the different events in your 
life, you are not quite thirty years of age.” 

“That’s as may be. I reckon if you'd lived out in the bush 
with nothing to mark the time betwixt one year and another, 
you'd get precious muddled as to a year or two more or less.” 
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“Just so. But as it is fifty-four years since John Chilton, your 
assumed father, left his home, his son, if he had one, would 
probably be over fifty now.” 

“Well, he might, always supposing that he did marry that girl 
he took away with him, and not some one else later on.” 

“On that point I am able to satisfy you. Since the Court rose 
yesterday,” continued Mr. Gringle, addressing the Court, “I have 
comé into possession of a copy of the marriage certificate of John 
Chilton, and by a telegram just received, I find the original is in 
existence in the registers of the Parish Church of Edmonton.” 

Mr. Gringle then proceeded to read aloud : 

“18th October, 18—, John Chilton, bachelor, aged 22, son of 
John Chilton, gentleman, and Margaret Chalmers, spinster, aged 
18, daughter of Joseph Chalmers, deceased. Thomas Chadwick, 
officiating minister.” A buzz of excitement rose. 

The judge, quite awake, examined the slip of paper with interest, 
and in turn it circulated through the hands ofthe jury. The op- 
posing counsel was about to interpose, when the plaintiff went on : 

“Well, it’s very considerate of you to have taken all this 
trouble ; it’s most obliging, for it seems to me it’s all in my favour. 
If these marriage lines are genuine, I can’t have much more to 
prove.” 

“Except that you are the son of John Chilton and Margaret 
Chalmers,” rejoined Mr. Gringle drily ; “in that case this evidence 
of their marriage would be of importance ; as it is it is, rather the 
first link of a chain against you.” 

“Well now, I should like to know what you are driving at?” 
and the “ gold-digger” looked round with his customary expres- 
sion of pleasing candour. 

“T have proved John Chilton’s marriage fifty-four years ago,” 
continued Mr. Gringle, still addressing the Court, “and I can 
produce evidence to show that he died ten years later, which 
substantially disproves the plaintiffs claim, since it is hardly 
within the bounds of possibility that he is forty-four years old. 
You may stand down,” pursued’sMr. Griigle abruptly, turning to. 
the claimant. 

The “gold-digger” stared with genuine astonishment at Mr. 
Gringle. “Do you mean ” he began, but his counsel interfered. 

The evidence so strangely brought to light, he might say, with 
such a dramatic effect, by his learned brother, would of course 
require strict investigation, and—— 

Mr. Gringle interrupted. 

“T propose calling two witnesses, and after their examination I 
shall be quite ready to concur with my learned friend in applying 

2D2 
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for an adjournment, which will afford him the necessary oppor- 
tunities for verifying the evidence now brought forward. Call 
Mary Chilton.” 

If the Court had been roused before, it was electrified at this 
juncture. People stood on tiptoe, elongating their necks to look 
over or between the heads of persons in front of them. Those 
who were in a favourable position saw a nervous-looking lady, of 
perhaps fifty years of age, with grey curls fastened back by a side 
comb on either side of her face, assisted into the witness-box and 
the oath duly administered. 

A deep hush ensued, in the general anxiety to hear the witness’s 
answers, and when, in reply to Mr. Gringle’s queries, she began— 
“ My name is Mary Chilton, I am the only surviving child of John 
Chilton ”—an electric wave of interest thrilled the whole Court. 

From Miss Chilton’s evidence, supplemented by extracts from 
an old diary, it appeared that John Chilton on leaving his father’s 
house had travelled with Margaret Chalmers towards London, 
stopping at Edmonton, where an old nurse who had formerly lived 
with the Chiltons resided. In her care he left Maggiei while 
making arrangements for their marriage and subsequent voyage to 
America. Arrived in the New World, all his projects failed. The 
little money he had was soon spent, and though he worked hard 
at any kind of work he could get, they were often in want of the 
barest necessities of life. Two children who were born, died, 
evidently in consequence of the privations they suffered, and this 
at length humbled John Chilton’s pride, and he and his wife 
wrote dutiful letters to the Squire entreating his forgiveness; 
they also wrote to the rector of the parish, the Rev. Mr. Joynson, 
begging his mediation. 

No answer came from the Squire, but a letter was received from 
Mr. Joynson, enclosing drafts for £100, being, he said, a legacy left 
to Maggie by Mrs. Chilton, who had died some months previously. 
Mr. Joynson added, that he thought there were indications that 
the Squire would soon relent and accept his son’s submission. 

On receipt of this money John Chilton and his wife determined 
to return to England, and sailed from New York. The sailing 
vessel in which they took their passage was driven out of her 
course by stress of weather, and it was only after a tedious voyage 
that they arrived in London. They then repaired to Edmonton, 
where they stayed with the old nurse, Mrs. Burrell, and where 
shortly afterwards a little daughter was born, the present Miss 
Chilton. 

As soon as John Chilton could leave his wife, he started off to 
return home, intending at least to see his friend the rector, and 
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take his advice on the propriety of seeking an interview with the 
Squire. 

Here the diary abruptly stopped, only short notes of facts and 
dates occurring at distant intervals; but there were various 
papers and letters, Mr. Gringle said, by which, and by the 
evidence of another witness he was about to call, the gap could to 
some extent be filled in. 

It would seem that John Chilton had reached a small market- 
town within a few miles of Chilton Hall, when he encountered 
part of a funeral train, and learned to his horror that it was his 
father who had that day been buried. Not being recognised by 
any one, he had further heard all the coarse gossip of the country- 
side; that his cousin, Robert Thornton, was heir to everything 
by his father’s will, and not only was he himself disinherited, but 
that “the Squire had laid an awful curse on his son.” 

Crushed by this sudden downfall of all his hopes, he returned 
to Edmonton in a raging fever, which prostrated him for months. 
It was after this that the Chiltons went to Dawlish, where Mrs. 
Burrell had some relations, hoping that change of air would 
restore John Chilton to health. He however remained a helpless 
invalid, and until his wife found an opening for her artistic talents, 
they were altogether dependent on the charity of the kind-hearted 
Burrells, as later they were helped by Dr. Forster’s family. 

The reading of these extracts and explanations had not taken 
very long, and Mr. Gringle was about to call his second witness, 
Mr. Forster, when a telegram was handed up to him. 

It announced the discovery of John Chilton’s burial certificate 
in the registers of Dawlish Parish Church, and that important 
evidence could be given by two Miss Burrells, still living. As 
Mr. Gringle read aloud these convincing proofs of corroboration 
in his statements, the excitement in court increased in intensity. 

Finally, Mr. Gringle agreed to the adjournment demanded by 
the plaintiff’s counsel, without recalling Miss Chilton or examining 
Mr. Forster, and with the usual formalities the Court rose, the 
case being adjourned for a fortnight. 

* * * * * 

The Chilton trial was a thing of the past. The “ gold-digger” 
had laughed at the idea of a rival claimant turning up, and had 
gone down to Devonshire personally to investigate the proofs that 
were offered. There, no one knew exactly how, he disappeared 
and was not heard of again; but when it transpired that numbers 
of the West-End tradesmen had supplied his lavish orders for 
goods, and had never been paid for them, and that most of the 
goods had disappeared too, it was not difficult to suppose that he 
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had purposely departed. There was some little speculation about 
the Chilton ring he possessed, but it appeared probable that 
John Chilton had pawned or sold it, when in great want of money, 
out in America. For the investigations carried on proved that 
Miss Chilton was really and truly John Chilton’s only surviving 
child, and that the important property of Farthing Lane was hers 
indisputably. 

It was some time before Miss Chilton could realize the vast 
change in her position. As a child she had been the sharer of 
her mother’s sorrows. The poor woman had brooded over her 
troubles till she firmly believed the old Squire had deliberately 
murdered her father, Joe Chalmers; and then, instead of any 
reparation for his crime, he had disinherited and cursed his son for 
the sole fault of marrying her. Burdened with these accumulated 
wrongs, she had impressed on her daughter, amidst their many 
cares and privations, that no good could ever come of the Squire's 
money, and she solemnly forbade the girl ever to apply for 
assistance to those who were robbing her of her rights. In this 
faith Miss Chilton grew up, and it explained why she had not 
come forward when John Chilton’s heirs were being sought for. 

“Tt is very strange,” she remarked one day to Mr. Gringle, 
“ how it has all come about; if it had not been for Mr. Forster 
insisting on my going to Bath, and helping me with the expense 
because the doctor so strongly recommended it, I should not have 
met you in the Pump Room.” 

“Tt was your giving me that envelope that led to our acquaint- 


tried to speak to you that day outside the court, when just out of 
curiosity I waited to see the man who professed to be my brother.” 

“Tf it had not been for that proclamation of Lars Porsena,” said 
Mr. Gringle, laughing, “I should certainly not have hunted you 
up in Tatling Street.” 

Miss Chilton is becoming reconciled to her lot. Amongst all 
her new and costly possessions, a present Mr. Gringle gave her is 
esteemed the most. 

It is an irregularly-shaped piece of paper, mounted and framed. 
On close inspection the words :— 

“ Miss Farthing Lane, 
“ Poste Restante, 


“ Bath,” 
are revealed. 


Most persons who notice it say, “ Why, it is nothing ‘Bur an 
ENVELOPE.’ ” 





An Old Man's Memory. 


Yzs, it was here. That sad-sweet ‘summer «morn 
I wove a wreath of poppies for her hair; 
This gnarled wild thorn, now winter-swept and bare, 
With splendour glowed, as glowed my rosy dawn 
Till cold Death plucked my Rose without a thorn. 
Where two ways part, one to the clanging town, 
One to God’s Acre and the quiet down, 
*Mid the low music of the humming corn 
We kissed and parted. Ere the red poppies lay 
Low with the corn, she slept in God: but I 
For threescore years have paced the world’s rough way 
In shade and shine; and though the hour draws nigh 
When I shall wear my Rose again, to-day 
I am alone, and all the world is gray. 


Avan Watters, M.A. 





Cimes to Die. 


We most of us have shivered in our day over that lugubrious 
poem of Mrs. Hemans, on which the withering breath of the north 
wind seems to linger, beginning, 


“Leaves have their time to fall,” 


and setting forth, in mournful musical measure, how the grim 
conqueror Death alone keeps no appointed times, but claims “all 
seasons ” for his own. 

But though mortal man has, generally speaking, no choice in 
the selection of these various seasons, he yet may pitifully divert 
himself by fixing on the period of the year in which he 
personally would feel most disposed to yield himself to death’s 


control. 

To Coleridge death in summer appeared robbed of all its 
horrors. “ Hark yet again to that sweet strain!” he is reported 
by Thomas Allsop to have exclaimed. “ Would to God I could give 
out my being amidst flowers, and the sight of meadowy fields, and 
the chaunt of birds. Death without pain at such a time, in such a 
place as this, would be a reward for life.” 

It is pleasant to think that this wish of Coleridge—so many 
of whose wishes came to naught—was fulfilled, so far, at least, 
as the time of year was concerned, it being in July that he 
passed away. 

Bryant, the New England poet, who, as his old friend Whitman 
says of him, ‘‘loved Nature so fondly and sung so well her shows 
and seasons,” looking forward even beyond the hour of death, 
takes tender thought for the time when his body should be 
consigned to the grave, fixing on June for the occasion, which his 
fancy would thus fain have converted into a pleasant one, even 
for the poor insensate clay. 


“TI gazed upon the glorious sky, 
And the green mountains round, 
And thought that when I came to lie 
At rest within the ground, 
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*Twere pleasant that in flowery June, 
When brooks send up a joyous tune, 
And groves a cheerful sound, 
The sexton’s hand, my grave to make, 
The rich green mountain turf should break.” 


It was indeed in June that Mother Earth claimed back her son; 
and in the summer noon in which his funeral took place the 
above-quoted lines made an appropriate ending, as Whitman 
records, to the eulogy pronounced upon him. 

In like vein with Coleridge and Bryant, Douglas Jerrold, 
through the lips of the Hermit of his “ Chronicles of Clovernook,” 
exclaims of the sunset hour in the “ delicious season ”— 


“Evenings such as this... . seem to me the very holiday time of 
death; an hour in which the slayer, throned in glory, smiles benevolently 
down on man. Here, on earth, he gets hard names among us for the 
unseemliness of his looks, and the cruelty of his doings; but in an hour. 
like this, death seems to me loving and radiant—a great bounty, spreading 
an immortal feast, and showing the glad dwelling-place he leads men 
to .... so considered, death is indeed a solemn beneficence—a smiling 
liberator, turning a dungeon door upon immortal day.” 


By such pathetic fallacies would even the wise seek to beguile 
themselves into the feeling that, after we have quitted this mortal 
scene, we shall still, in some mysterious way, through our mortal 
senses be able to take part in it—that the warmth of the sun, 
the fragrance of flowers, the song of birds, nay, the yearning 
lamentations of our loved ones, will attend with their soothing, 
influences upon our departure from the things of earth. So 
Mr. Lloyd Osborne, writing of the death of Robert Louis 
Stevenson, tells how he has been lain to rest, as he had wished to 
be, on the summit of Vala mountain, “within sound of the 
surf.” 

By no such flattering prospect could the clear-seeing though 
visionary gaze of De Quincey be won. The “cold sterility ” of 
death stood out in all the bitterer antagonism to his imagination 
as in contrast with summer’s heat and beauty. 

Standing, a desolate child, as, in one of the most beautiful 
passages in all literature, he records, by the bedside of his 
little dead sister, the frozen terror of mortality before him, the. 
warm soft blue of the summer day without, he was seized with 
that haunting sense of the sorrow of the sunshine that comes 
upon us all at times, and from which perhaps he was never 
afterwards entirely free. It was this recollection, combined with 
other more or less fanciful reasons which, in his conscientious 
fashion, he elaborates, that made the contemplation of death 
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more affecting to him in summer than in any other part of the 
year, so far, at least, he adds, “as it is liable to any modification 
at all from accidents of scenery or season.” 

It was in winter, according to his own statement, that Charles 
Lamb set his “thin face” most passionately against man’s fell 
original foe. Beneath the sweltering rays of an August sun he 
could still feel himself as, he says, youth always does feel itself, 
immortal, and look on death as a problem with which he 
personally had nothing to do. But the freezing days of 
December that nipped and chilled his body exercised on his 
imagination the same effect as did the sun of midsummer on 
De Quincey, of putting him in mind of death. 

He died, as also did De Quincey, in the very depth of winter, 
at the close of the year, whose midnight chimes were wont to 
start a strain of such sad imagery in his mind, and was buried in 
the spot in Edmonton churchyard which, about a fortnight 
previously, he had pointed out to his sister, on one of their 
afternoon walks, as the place where he wished to be laid to rest. 
From which we may hope that he had come at last to look calmly 
on the object of his abhorrence. 

These fanciful preferences for particular times to die in will 
even fasten on the very hour. 


“Oh, let me die at dawn!” 


sang in his youth James Smetham, the artist-friend of Ruskin 
and Rossetti :— 


“The stir of living men 
Would call my waving spirit back 
Unto its home again. 
*~ * * 
Let me go forth alone, 
Before the sun uprise, 
And meet the springing of the morn 
In its own distant skies.” 


So also Matthew Arnold, with evidently no presentiment of the 
actual mode of his death, yet less solitarily disposed in his 


musings than the whimsical artist, pictures himself as beholding 
in his dying hour, 


“ Bathed in the sacred dews of morn, 

The wide aerial landscape spread, 

The world that was ere I was born, 
The world which lasts when I am dead.” 


The fact being, we believe, that more deaths take place in the 
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early dawn than at any other time, the hour before midnight 
scoring next in favour of mortality. 

One would rather die in the season to suit one’s own Kumour 
than another’s. “Pray, my Lord,” writes Swift in his reckless 
vein to Lord Halifax, “desire Dr. South to dye about the fall of 
the leaf,” Swift coveting for himself a prebend of Westminster, 
anda sinecure in the country held by the worthy doctor, and which, 
says Swift, his friends had told him would “indeed fitt me 
extremely.” 

It was, oddly enough, at the fall of the leaf, in the latter end 
of October, that Swift himself passed away. 

“T fancy it is the best time to die when one is in the best 
humour,” wrote Pope to Steele. His imagination seemed to time 
it in his own case for the spring, and to take a melancholy, 
almost a surprised, pleasure in the thought that his going would 
im no way affect the beauty of the world he left behind him. 
“The morning after my exit the sun will rise as bright as ever, 
the flowers smell as sweet, the plants spring as green.” The 
event bore out this fantasy, for it was on the 30th of May—that 
time when spring and summer seem to join hands—that the 
scurrilous, artificial, brave, tender, manly little poet quitted this 
mortal scene. 

Something of the sweet indifference of nature in face of death 
alluded to by Pope, and which man finds it so hard to emulate, 
is expressed in a poem of Christina Rossetti, whose departure 
helped to sadden the close of last year. 


“T shall not see the shadows, 

I shall not feel the rain; 

I shall not hear the nightingale 
Sing on, as if in pain; 

And dreaming through the twilight 
That doth not rise nor set, 

Haply I may remember, 
And haply may forget.” 


It is in autumn, if he be not speaking altogether figuratively, 
that death to Mr. Edmund Gosse seems most desirable, though 
chiefly, it would seem, that he might be spared from “ winter's 
fret and pain.” 


“ Would’st thou not be content to die 
When low-hung fruit is hardly clinging, 
And golden autumn passes by? 


Beneath this delicate rose-grey sky, 
While sunset bells are faintly ringing, 
Would’st thou not be content to die?” 
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The languorous days of spring appealed in Keble to that 
half-wistful, half-reluctant love of death which lies latent in so 
many of us: 


“Well may I guess and feel 
Why autumn should be sad, 
But vernal hours should sorrow heal, 
Spring should be gay and glad; 
Yet as along this violet bank I rove, 
The languid sweetness seems to choke my breath; 
I sit me down beside the hazel grove, 


And sigh, and half could wish my weariness were death.” 


And in sober prose the ultra-poetical Mrs. Hemans gives 
utterance to the same sentiment :— 


“ With the bright sunshine laughing around, it (death) seems more sad 
to think of. Yet, if I could choose when I would wish to die, it should be in 
the spring—the influence of that season is so strangely depressing to my 


heart and frame.” 

The pensive poetess, it may be noted, was another of those 
whose fancies in this matter were realised. Spring was at its 
fairest, in mid-May, when, as one of her biographers writes: 
“She passed quietly away to the ‘ Better Land,’ of which she 
had so touchingly written.” 

Thus will poor mortals dally with the thought of death, while 
death still remains the great surprise of life, the stealthy visitor 
from whose mystery no frequency of appearance can ever detract. 

“T wonder what day of the week— 
I wonder what month of the year— 
Will it be midnight, or morning ?—” 
The question starts upon us at the most untimely moments, as it 
does on the young husband of Aldrich’s weird little poem, while 
he waits at the foot of the stair for his pretty wife descending in 
a flutter of finery and gay spirits to accompany him to the opera 
or ball. Will it be summer or winter, day or night, in sunshine 
or in tempest ? 

To others it will be an anniversary, never tous. Year by year 
we pass it by unknowing. People are said to shiver if any one 
treads on the place of their future grave. No shiver warns us in 
their passing of these fateful dates. ‘“’Twas on this day,” our 
friends will say of us, “ poor died,” as old Jeremy Taylor 





reflects, or the ill-starred, beautiful Tess of Mr. Hardy’s story. 

With some, as with Shakespeare and Sir Thomas Browne, 
death will fall upon one’s birthday, that festival which had once 
perhaps been kept with such gay lightness of heart, such 
thoughtless exuberance of life and hope. 


Pavuine W. Roose. 





Scolla or Charybdis? 


By RHODA BROUGHTON, 
AuTHorR oF ‘Nancy,’ ‘Seconp THoveuts,’ ‘A BEGINNER,’ ETC. 


CuapTer XIV. 


Tus is his idea of breaking his news! The shock is so sudden, 
so absolutely unlooked and unprepared for, that the faintly- 
staining blush with which she had alluded to their joint future is 
still lingering while a slow and apparently difficult comprehension 
of his words dawns upon her. Her mind always moves slowly, 
end among his minutes of acutest torment he afterwards sets high 


that one in which he had stood by and seen the tardy birth in 
her eyes of the knowledge that he is renouncing her. She stands 
perfectly still in her dart-uprightness—not swaying, as his 
mother had done, under her blow, nor with any least indication 
of imminent swooning. When the understanding of his meaning 
has at length reached her, she even speaks : 

“ Your mother ?” 

The words, though low, are coldly clear. 

“No, no; not mother! Do not think that!” 

“ What then?” ; 

“She was ready—she is ready to take you to her heart. God 
bless her for it!” . 

“What then ?” 

To that “ What then?” he knows he must respond; but 
though he has had two nights and days in which to frame it, he 
cannot bring out the answer. The stunned astonishment of her 
lace is stirred into life by a stab of hurt self-respect. 

“It is my upbringing, then? My surroundings? You are 
afraid to take a wife who comes of such a stock?” 

He makes a gesture of passionate negation at this most inno- 
cently cruel reversal of the truth. If she had sought intention- 
ally in her whole armoury for the weapon that would inflict on 
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him the deepest, jaggedest wound, she could not have been more 
successful. 

She pauses another minute, and puts her hand to her brow, as 
if to marshal her poor thoughts in decent order, then says with 
steady dignity : 

“Tt is because you find that you do not care enough 
for me ?” 

He lets even this pass for a moment or two without contra- 
diction, partly because in the whole storehouse of language he 
finds no disclaimers that are not impotently inadequate to pro- 
claim his denial, partly because the idea flashes across his whirling 
brain, ‘Shall he leave her in her delusion ?” 

The one thing now to be hoped for her, in her relation to him, 
is that she should forget him; the one wish, that in either 
honour or pity he can frame for her, is that forgetfulness should 
come as quickly as possible; and there is nothing that would 
hasten its arrival so much as a belief in his unworthiness. 
Shrined in the sanctuary of that clean heart, no unworthy thing 
can long abide. But whether the lifelong habit of truthfulness 
is too strong, or the pain of the idea too intolerable, it is only for 
a moment or two that he entertains it. Long enough, though, 
for her to have one superlatively bitter moment of humiliated 
belief in the hypothesis she has suggested. 

“ Because I do not care enough for you?” he says, repeating 
her own words, and there is that in his accent which tells her 
that whatever calamity is hanging over her, at least it is not that 
supremest one. ‘No, Honor, it is because—I do care enough.” 
Again he halts. With his whole long black life ahead of him, he 
must allow himself the one white minute which the reassurance 
sprung into her wounded eyes gives him. One white moment, 
and then indefinite inky years! “I must give you up, because I 
have no right—I have never had the right—to ask any woman to 
marry me.” 

“Do you mean that you are poor? ” 

The light in her great eyes is brightening. 

“No; would God it were that! We should not mind that 
much, should we?” 

He is still—unworthily as he feels—dallying with the exqui- 
site delight, snatched from mid agony, given him by the know- 
ledge that she is longing to tell him that any disability he can 
lay upon himself will only centuple her joy in giving herself 
to him. And she knows what poverty is, too!—that large, 
straggling, big-boned poverty, which is so much harder to bear 
than its neat, compact six-roomed brother. 
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“Tg there anything against you, then? Do people say any- 
thing bad about you? If they do, whatever it is, I should not 
believe them ; and even if it were true——” 

There is such a fire of faith, and almost protecting valour, 
emanating from the whole little confident figure before him that 
he feels he must catch her to his heart—that heart on which, 
through all the veil of her perfect modesty, he discerns that she 
asks nothing better than to lie—unless he secures her aloofness 
by at once speaking out. Yes, she will be willing enough to 
keep her distance from him then. 

“T do not know that people have anything to say against me— 
anything, that is, for which I am to blame; but since last we 
met I have made the discovery that there is a hereditary curse 
upon me.” 

Not the slightest lessening of the valorous faith in her eye. 
Her lip curls. 

“Do you believe in curses?” 

“Unfortunately, this is a case in which there is no room for 
disbelief—a case of hereditary disease—madness!” The severing 
word is out. There cannot be any doubt as to her having heard 
it, yet she draws a step nearer. “My father died in a mad- 
house, so did his father!” 

His voice would naturally sink to a whisper in making this 
dreadful statement, but in the determination that there shall be 
no misapprehension he makes it almost loudly. And yet at the 
end of this sentence, also, she is again closer to him than before. 
She is drawing a long breath of relief. 

“Ts that all?” 

“All! But you do not take it in. I have”—speaking very 
slowly and distinctly—* hereditary madness in my family—the 
worst kind of madness—homicidal mania!” Do what he will, he 
cannot prevent a dropping of tone at the last two words. 

Her only answer is—not to fling, for that would imply a 
sudden passing impulse, but with resolved quiet to bind her arms 
about his neck. 


“TI thought that you were going to tell me something that 
would part us.” 

For one tranced moment he accepts her embrace—giving it 
her, indeed, wildly back. Then he loosens the warm, delicate 
fetters, and, stepping a pace away, holds her two hands in his, 
to ensure himself against her in her exaltation unmanning him 
by a second such caress. 

“You do not take it in,” he says, governing his utterance, 
though his breath comes short: “I have homicidal madness in 
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my blood! My father, my grandfather, other relations, died in a 
mad-house !” 

“ What are your father or your grandfather to me?” 

“T am not mad now, but since I have the tendency in my blood, 
the germs may develop at any period of my life. If I were to 
marry you—if I were to marry any woman—I should be com- 
mitting a crime! Do you realize”—-seeing little conviction and 
less fear in her eyes—“ that if we were man and wife I might g0 
mad at any moment and murder you?” 

“Tdo not think you would; but if you did”—with a slight 
gesture of indifference—“ I have never been of much account: it 
would not matter.” For.a minute, awestruck love and wonder 
drive him off the lines of calm reason and demonstration he has 
been battling with himself to keep to, strike him dumb, and she 
has time to add: ‘“ And we should probably have a good spell of 
life together. I?f J am willing to risk it, I think you may.” 

“ And you mean to say that you would not be afraid?” 

“Afraid ?”—with an accent of lingering reflection. “No, I do 
not think so; I am not very apt to be afraid. I suppose it is 
because I have no imagination.” 

“And you would risk it? You love me enough to hazard 
putting your life into the hands of a possible—perhaps I ought to 
Bay probable—madman and murderer? I ought to be sorry, but, 
God forgive me, I can’t help being glad!” 

“Tt isa bargain, then ?” she says, strongly pressing the hands 
that, more in self-defence than in endearment, hold hers locked. 
“We take each other with all our drawbacks. It is but fair” 
—with the lightening of a solemn joy in either eye—“ that they 
should not all be on my side.” 

But at that he comes to himself. 

“A bargain!” he cries, starting back, and freeing his hands, 
not without an effort, from hers. “God forbid—yes, God 
forbid that I should ever fall as low as that. Do you suppose 
that, had I known, I should ever have had the villainy to 
entangle your life with mine? Now there is nothing to be 
done but to disentangle them—to say good-bye, and to say it 
shortly.” 

The extremity of his pain has lent an almost brutal brusqueness 
to look and tone. But there is no quailing in the eyes that meet 
his. She folds the arms that he has rejected within each other 
and faces him. 

“There must be two to that bargain. You may say good-bye; 
I never will! If you ever wanted me really—and you did! ”— 
with a look of high confidence—‘ you must want me worse than 
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ever now; and I—I want you! Mad or sane, I want you badly— 
badly !” 

Her voice drops a little in her deep emotion, but there is no 
blash on her cheek. The contrast between the perfect quiet of 
her attitude and the concentrated passion of her words is so 
startling, that for a minute or two he can feel nothing but the 
domination of her will. If he does not make a supreme effort, his 
own will melt before it. Duty, principle, will shrivel up like 
straw in the solemn fire of those eyes. 

But before he can find the strenuous words which must silence 
her, she goes on: 

“There is no one else to whom my life or death matters. They 
do matter to you! You do not know”—with a touch of wistful 
pleading that yet does not affect the resoluteness of her whole 
strain— of what use I could be to you in fighting off this horrible 
spectre, With me on one side and your mother on the other, do 
uot you think you could keep it at bay?” 

It is with a look of such high inspiration that she asks this 
question, that he feels he has no time to lose if he does not mean 
to let her conviction carry him away into the bottomless gulf of 
iniquity which an acceptance of her offer would mean. 

“You must listen to me,” he says, with an authority which, 
though it in naught lessens the mixed flame and iron of her look, 
yet for the moment ensures obedience. “You have stated your 
side of the question; you must now let me state mine, and bring 
this bitter, bitter hour to an end.” 

“Tt has no bitterness for me but what you have put into it.” 

“Even if I had the incredible baseness to accept the sacrifice 
you offer me—I knew that you would offer it; I told my mother 
that you would! ”—in almost triumphant parenthesis—“ there is 
one consideration that must have stopped me.” 

He pauses, as if an insuperable difficulty in choosing the right 
words barred his utterance. 

“Tf we had only ourselves to consider——-” 

“Whom else? I have nobody; I never was glad of it before. 
And you—do you mean your mother?” 

; ‘? the first time there is a slight sign of trepidation in her 
ook. 

“No, no! My mother—God reward her!—had come quite 
round. As I told you, she is most willing to take you into her 
heart. My mother—oh, if you knew what she has been, what she 
has borne! My mother is one of the saints of God!” 

“Yes, I know that; you have always told me so. I mean, I do 
not doubt it. But if it is not she, who or what is it?” 
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“Even if we had a right to do what we pleased with our own 
lives——” 

“Well?” 

“We have—no—right—to—tamper—with—lives that come 
after us.” 

The infinitely difficult words are out, and with a colossal effort 
he has spoken them clearly and collectedly. 

She has been awaiting them with the same exalted confidence 
as has characterised her whole reception of his communication—a 
confidence that nothing which he can utter can alter or weaken 
her resolution to cleave to him. But, as the meaning of his words 
penetrates her brain, he sees a darkening and clouding of the 
whole landscape of her little rapt countenance. 

“You mean that we might have children?” 

“Yes—children to whom I have nothing but a curse to 
bequeath.” 

She stands a moment or two intensely thinking, her face 
falling, falling. 

“T had not thought of that. No, that would not be fair.” 

She had been standing braced and tense. Now there comes a 
slackening and loosening, as it were, of all her powers. Her arms 
fall flaccidly to her side, and her eyes stare—the heavenly fire of 
generosity and sacrifice dead in them—straight before her. 

But it is only for a moment. In a moment she is iron and fire 
again. 

“Tt would not be fair to have children,” she says, in a voice 
that, though low, is not hesitating, nor does any tinge of shamed 
red alter the ivory of her cheek. ‘ But why should we have any? 
Are not we enough for each other?” 

For a full minute stupefaction keeps him dumb; then, in a 
voice as unassured and uneven as hers has been even and confident, 
he stammers : 

“You do not know what you are saying!” 

“T know perfectly.” 

The words issue from her mouth in perfect sad simplicity. He 
sees that she has lost sight of all other considerations but the 
passionate desire to make him know that she comprehends the full 
scope of the sacrifice she offers. 

“You think now, in the magnificence of your generosity, that 
it would be a small thing,” he says, catching, in his dire. need, 
some slight reflex of her absolute directness. ‘“ But think what it 
would be, as the years went on, to be for ever tied in unescapable 
bondage to such a fear as anyone who shares her life with me 
must accept, and shut out for ever from the hope of motherhood.” 
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There is no smallest relaxing of the iron lines in her face. 

“Children are but a doubtful good,” she says sententiously. 

“Even if I escape my doom—it is quite possible that I may— 
its shadow must always be upon my life. You must know that I 
. ean never again be the same man [| have been.” 

Silence, but the silence of a rock against which the noisy waves 
break in sprayey futility. 

“TI do not myself yet realize the full bearing of what I have 
iearned,” he says, putting his: hand to his head with a look of 
confused misery ; “but I know that it is commensurate with my 
life—that there is no part of it which it does not affect. When I 
first tried to grasp it, the one thing that I could get firm hold of 
was this—this—that I have come -here to-day for. You must 
understand that it was not I who asked you to marry me at The 
Beeches. I should never have been such a scoundrel 4 

“Tt was you who asked me!” She takes away speech from his 
stammering lips. ‘“ Have you forgotten so soon? You said to 
me, ‘ Hast thou any mind of me?’ And I answered, ‘I have even 
great mind of thee.’. I never spoke a truer word in my life. I 
have even great mind of thee.” 

She tenders no caress such as would match the absolute 
surrender of her words, such as earlier she had innocently 
offered; but her eyes, which with their dilated pupils seem to 
occupy almost the whole of her small face, scorch his very soul with 
the intolerable fervour of their love and prayer. He clasps his 
hands before his own eyes, and behind them he, too, prays, but it is 
to God to help him in this horrible temptation. Then, dropping 
them again with as sudden and violent a gesture, he gasps out, 
“ Will you make me mad before my time?” and is gone. 

* * * * * 

The Bramshill family make up for their delay in returning 
to London after Whitsun by staying to the bitter end, when once 
they go thither. The late season has shown more appreciation 
of Euphemia than the early one, or, at all events, brought her 
more balls. Those festivities; indeed, have in latter times shown 
a tendency to become huddled into the end of July; filial and 
conjugal piety keeps the wives and daughters of ill-starred 
members of the English Legislature lingering on even well into 
August. But it is now time to be gone, as the smell of the wood 
pavement and its throaty dust plainly proclaim. 

Miss Bramshill lies exhausted, after a terrific day of accumu- 
lated sultry gaieties; planning rural joys. 

“Tt is very odd that we have never met Harry Clarence any- 
where this season. How glad I shall be to see him again!” 


222 
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To her surprise, her mother does not “rise,” and the spirit of 
mischief prompts her to try the effect of a stronger expression of 
approval. 

“ After all, what a different feeling one has to a real bond-fide 
man like him from what those little decadent boys who ‘ bunch’ 
one ”—with an ungrateful glance towards the floral tributes with 
which the room is filled—“ inspire one! I shall send for him as 
an antiseptic.” 

This last speech does produce an effect, though not the one 
expected. Lady Bramshill hurries to the window, wide flung to 
the smutty London night air, and leans out, panting. 

“You may send,” she says ominously. 

Euphemia is lying on her bed, too tired even to begin to 
undress ; but this enigmatic sentence brings her instantaneously 
into a sitting posture. 

“What do you mean? I may send? Of course I may.” 

“‘T mean ”—in an extremely troubled voice—* that, however 
much you may send for him, you will not get him.” 

In a second Euphemia’s long tired legs, no longer conscious of 
fatigue, are flung over the bedside, and she has raced to her 
parent in the window. 

“Have you forbidden him the house? I remember now that 
since that mysterious interview you had with him in June, he 
never came near us. I cannot understand what you could have 
tu say to him that needed such privacy. Oh, if you have, what a 
mess you have made of it!” 

She has poured out her words in fiery haste, and, having 
reached her parent, lays a compelling hand upon her shoulder, 
the moral if not the physical force of which obliges her to turn 
round a disturbed and guilty countenance. 

“T did it for the best.” 

“You did what for the best?” 

“Whatever I did, I did kindly; for his mother’s sake, I was 
sure to do it quite kindly.” 

“‘ What did you do quite kindly ?” 

Silence. 

“Did you forbid him the house quite kindly ?” 

“ Whatever I did, I did it for the best—for your sake.” 

“For my sake?” 

“I thought—apparently I was wrong, but one can only judge 
hy appearances—that, unconsciously, without any dishonourable 
intention, he was growing fonder of you than he had any right 
to be.” 4 

“Any right tobe? Why, in Heayen’s name, should not he be 
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fond of me if he chose? Ob, if you would but allow me to manage 
my own affairs!” 

“He has no right to be fond of anyone, poor fellow! and I 

thought he knew it, but it seems he did not.” 
' Did not know what?” cries Euphemia in a key of the most 
exasperated bewilderment. “Once or twice before you have 
thrown out dark hints about his past. What has he done? Has 
he cheated at cards? I do not know anything else that a man 
may not do with impunity; but you would not have had him at 
the house if he had done that. What has he done?” 

“ He has not done anything that I know of, poor fellow!” 

The girl gives utterance to an inarticulate expression of 
excessive impatience; then, as though a sudden light of compre- 
hension had lit up her intelligence, she adds quickly : 

“Ts it because his father was a drunkard? As if most people’s 
fathers ”—scornfully—* and all their grandfathers had not drunk 
more than they ought.” 

“ He was not a drunkard that I know of: he was ”"—seeing 
that she can no longer shirk the telling of that ugly tale, 
whose last utterance had been so painful—‘he was, since 
you must know, a raving maniac. He died in a mad-house; 
so did his father. They have it—homicidal mania—in their 
family.” 

There is a minute's silence. The healthy roses, which not even 
the burning of the midnight electric light had chased from the 
girl’s face, have disappeared ere she speaks again. 

“ And you told him of it ?” 

“T thought he knew.” 

“You told him because you imagined that he was in love with 
me ?” 

“Yes,” 

“Tf I had had but an inkling of it! He who hates big women ! 
who detests girls who speak disrespectfully to their parents! who 
only tolerated me because I talked to him of Honor!” 

“Honor! Do you mean to say that it was Honor whom he 
was in love with?” 

“Of course I do; anybody but a bat could have seen it.” 

“ Honor!” repeats Lady Bramshill in a tone of almost stupe- 
faction—“ that little black thing! and when you were by!” 

The inveteracy of the mother’s pride overstepping even her 
real concern at the mischief she has done gives a second of 
mollified amusement to her daughter. 

“I know that you meant it for the best; but, oh, you have 
made a mess of it!” 
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Lady Bramsbill turns away, and begins to walk up and down 
the room. 

“TI wish to Heaven now that I had kept clear of them!” 

“T am sure so do they, poor souls!” 

“ But, after all”—in uneasy self-justification—“ it was a most 
natural mistake, and one that you yourself did everything to 
foster.” 

“Yes, I did. I wish to HeavenI had not. I thought it such 
a good joke.” 

“ And its being Honor instead of you makes no real difference ; 
a motherless girl in my charge——” 

“ At the present moment mothers do not seem to me such an 
unmixed blessing,” replies Euphemia in a tone of deep irritation. 

Then, seeing with some slight remorse, which yet breeds a still 
deeper vexation, the hurt look on her parent’s large face, which 
gives an ample area for the play of her feelings, she goes on: 

“TI know that you meant well; but for the future commend me 
to people who mean ill. If you had not told him, nobody else 
would; and he and Honor would have gone on to the end of the 
chapter in happy ignorance, and as sane as the rest of us—saner 
than some.” 

Lady Bramshill does what she has been thinking of doing since 
the beginning of the conversation, and bursts into tears. 

“T am sure I did it for the best,” she says between sobs suited 
to her size—“ so fond as I have always been of Lucy—far more so 
than she has ever seemed of me—and of him too, poor fellow! I 
always stood up for him when you called him a prig.” 

“Tt is nearly a year since I called him a prig.” 

“She ought to have told him—Lucy ought to have told him.” 

“JT differ from you entirely ; I think she was perfectly right. 
If he knew that he was liable to such a disease, he was far more 
likely to develop it. Now he will probably be in a mad-house in 
six months.” 

Lady Bramshill stops sobbing, and stares in consternation at 
her daughter. It: is evident that this is.a view of the subject 
which has never before presented itself to her. 

“He looks so thoroughly sane,” pursues the girl thoughtfully. 
“‘ Did his father look sane? Is he at all like him ?—in person, I 
mean.” 

“Not in the least. His father was a small dark man witha 
big head. No, Harry is quite unlike him.” 

“A small dark maniac with « big head!” repeats Euphemis 
in a tone of the profoundest compassion. “ Poor Mrs. Clarence!” 

“He has not a look of his father. If Lucy were not such a 
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saint, one might really have thought”—then, pulling herself up 
—*“T do not know what one might not have thought——” 

But though Lady Bramshill leaves her speculation unexplained, 
her daughter has not been born in the end of the nineteenth 
‘century for nothing, and she is able to carry out her mother’s 
unspoken reasoning without much difficulty. 

“ Was she always such a saint?” 

“ Always—always.” 


Cuapter XV. 


Mrs. Cuarence has need of all her saintliness when her son comes 
back to tell her by his looks—he is much too generous to do it in 
words—that she need never again shoot her little arrows of 
disparagement at the woman he loves. The “little black woman,” 
whose supposed likeness to herself she has so resented, and all 
other women, black and fair, are cleared out of her path. Her 
boy is hers, and hers alone, for life. 

She never asks, and he never volunteers, the details of the 
parting interview. She only knows that he returns to her on the 
night but one after it (he never explains where he had passed the 
intervening night, but, from the haggard dishevelment of his 
appearance, she feels sure that it must have been out of doors)— 
returns to her with ten years added to his face—returns to sit 
on his low stool and lay his head on her knee. 

Neither of them sheds a tear, or alludes even obliquely to the 
cataclysm that has washed away the son’s future. The nearest 
approach made by either to the subject on that first night is 
when he lifts his head, after an hour of absolute silence, and 
asks : 


“You are not very much attached to this pao? You would 
not mind leaving it?” 

Her answer is to repeat his words in a dreadfal voice, in which 
his ear recognises an anguish superior even to his own: 

“ Attached to this place! Mind leaving it!” 

In a week they are gone, leaving the house in the agent's 
hands, and with no trace of their sojourn beyond an address at 
the post-office, and a stab of remorse in Lady Bramshill’s breast 
as often—which is no oftener than she can possibly help—as she 
drives down the little grass-grown cul-de-sac whence she had been 
80 resolute to updig her girlhood’s friend. 

They go—the son and the mother. He takes rooms for them 
both in a farmhouse accustomed to let summer lodgings, and with 
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a certain homely comfort in its arrangements, in that heavenly 
country which combines the highest cultivation with a rural 
wildness of heath and hillside—the Surrey of Guildford and 
Godalming, of Dorking and Shere. 

Since no one of their acquaintance knows of their neighbour- 
hood, Mrs. Clarence will not be tormented by the trivialities of 
visiting, and yet—so peopled is the sweet solitude—she will not 
feel lonely; and her son has an even shorter distance to traverse 
in order to run down to her from London than he had at 
St. Gratian. 

She acquiesces in all his provisions for her comfort, not with 
the old soft pliancy to his will, but with a numbness of indiffer- 
ence that disquiets him. Sometimes the idea strikes him, with a 
painful oddness, that, though it is himself whom the blow has 
struck, it is she who is felled by it. Can mother-love further go? 

Often, on his return, he finds that she has not been out of doors 
at all, but has lain, day-long, in her chair at the window, looking 
out on the stretch of heather which advances its ever-more- 
purpling sea of bloom to the very doors. Sometimes, on the 
other hand, he comes back to find her exhausted with restless 
ramblings for many hours—ramblings beyond her strength—and 
from which she returns empty-handed, not having had—how 
unlike her old self!—the spirit to pull one of the innumerous gay 
blossoms which the chalk formation of the Hog’s Back sends up 
so plentifully along its multi-coloured ridges. 

It is, perhaps, good for her son that puzzled care for her state 
distracts him in some measure from the monotony of his own 
ruin. 

One night, after their simple dinner, as he sits beside her in 
the unlighted room—unlighted save by the silver sword of a 
penetrating full moon—he takes her tenderly to task. 

“Dearest!” he says—of late he has used many more fond 
words to her than he was wont to employ, but they bring no 
light into her face— dearest, you must not let yourself be so 
knocked down.” He pauses; then goes on: “ You knew it all 
along.” 

He feels her little feverish fingers stir in his, as if she would 
withdraw them. 

“Yes, yes.” 

Her agitation is so obvious, even through the strong effort of 
her suppression, that he feels he must at once change the 
subject : 

“ Are you getting tired of this place?” 

“No; it does very well.” 
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“It is certainly very peaceful !”—looking out on the silent 
common, out of which the moon has sucked all its amethyst, 
substituting her own argent. 

“ Yes, very peaceful.” 

- “And your church?’ Do you like it? Are there enough 
services ? and is the doctrine to your mind ?” 

She hesitates palpably. 

“T have no doubt that the services are very nice, but I have 
not been there yet.” 

He stares at her in ungovernable astonishment, the remem- 
brance flashing upon him for the first time that on the one or two 
Sundays he has spent with her she has happened to be too languid 
and ill after a sleepless night to leave her window-chair. But he 
had attributed the omission wholly to accident, and now learns 
with amazement that it had been due to deliberate intention. 
She, who, like Malcolm’s mother, 


“Oftener upon her knees than on her feet, 
Died every day she lived ”— 


whose ardour of daily worship has often injured her health—can 
it be that she has abandoned those practices of devotion which, as 
long as he can remember, have been the mainspring and backbone 
of her life? His own faith is of a slack and dubious kind; but 
what a precious possession hers has been to him he only now 
learns by the shock he receives at the implication her words carry 
of having loosened her hold upon it. 

At the blank astonishment in his face a slight quiver passes 
over hers. 

“Shall we take a turn on the heath?” she asks; “ it is really, 
without any figure of speech, quite as light as day.” 

And he knows that this subject, too, is closed. 


* * * *. * 


“Nana!” says Honor Lisle, addressing her former nurse by 
the old childish title whose liquids appear—judging by their 
universality—to be the easiest form of utterance to a baby-mouth, 
“did you ever live with a family of the name of Clarence?” 

Mrs. Nasmyth is in the act of leaving the room—Honor's 
paintless schoolroom-boudoir—but thus addressed pauses, and 
looks over her shoulder. 

“ Yes, I did.” 

“TI wonder you never mentioned them to me.” 

“Tam not one for talking much ; but why do you ask?” 

“ Because I wanted to know.” 
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The answer is direct enough, but apparently does not seem 
exhaustive to the questioner, for she shuts the door, and returns 
into the room : 

“Have you heard anything about them? Are they alive still? 
Have you been meeting Mrs. Clarence?” 

** Yes, I have met her.” 

“And Master Harry? Why, he must be a man of near thirty 
by now! Have you met him, too?” 

* Yes.” 

Her manner is studied in its colourlessness; but either it is 
over-studied, or a lifelong acquaintance with her has made the 
servant familiar with her modes of veiling emotion, for she looks 
hard at her. 

“And I that have never seen him since he was five years old— 
dear little man! How he cried when I left! ‘Don’t go, Nana! 
don’t go!’ I can hear him now, and I never would have left him 


of my own accord! I have never seen him since he was five years 
old, unless—— 


“Unless what ?” 

“ Unless ”—with a still keener look at the half-averted face— 
“unless that was he—the gentleman who came to call on you so 
early one day last week. I saw him from the workroom window 


as he was going away. He turned and gave one look up at the 
house.” 


“Yes, that was Mr. Clarence.” 

“It was really ?”—with a great accession of interest—“ that 
really was Master Harry? Dear me! what a fine-looking gentle- 
man he has grown! But he always was a grand boy! Such an 
appetite! Such a pair of legs! So that was Master Harry? 
Ah, then”—more to herself than to Honor— that accounts 
for it!” 

“ Accounts for what?” 

But Mrs. Nasmyth is silent, apparently lost in retrospect. 
Honor’s turned-away face has inevitably veered round. 

“You cannot mean that you recognised him after all those 
years!” 

“Recognised him? Oh no! Why, he was only five years old 
when I left him!” 

“Then what do you mean by- saying, ‘That accounts for 
it’?” 

“You must not take one up so sharp, Miss Honor. I do not 
know that I meant anything very particular.” 

“T suppose you mean that you detected a likeness in him to 
his father. You certainly could not find one to his mother.” 
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“No; he never had a look of her. It used to make her mad 
that he had not.” 

“Then ”—with a sinking heart—“ he is like his father ?—like 
Mr. Clarence?” 

‘One would have thought that to such a query the “ Yes” or 
“No” would come easily, and without delay ; but Mrs. Nasmyth 
hesitates, and her answer, when she utters one, is oblique : 

“Mr. Clarence was not much to look at.” 

“You mean that his son is a handsome likeness of him?” 

“No, I do not.” 

“Then ”—rising from her window-seat, and going close up to 
her nurse in undefined yet strong excitement—“ then what do 
you mean ?” 

The intensity of asking in her sombre eyes would seem as if it 
must force out a reply, but none comes. 

“ What did you mean by saying, ‘ That accounts for it’? ” 

“As I told you”—looking uneasily doorwards, a glance to 
which the girl rejoins by placing herself between her companion 
and the exit—‘“ I do not know that I meant anything particular ; 
it slipped out.” 

“ What slipped out?” 

Her strong small hands are gripping her nurse’s wrists, and the 
current of her will is passing through them and Saenge her eyes 
into the other’s being. 

“Indeed, Miss Honor, you have no right to press me like this 
—just for a chance word, too. But, since you will have it, you 
know as well as I that people’s real fathers are not always those 
that give them their names.” 

There is a dead silence—so dead that the light noise made by 
one of the many finches in the oak-tree outside, springing from 
twig to twig, is distinctly audible. 

For the first moment the meaning of her companion’s words 
fails to reach Miss Lisle’s brain; then, as its ugly import passes 
into thai clean litile sanctuary, she drops Mrs. Nasmyth’s hands, 
and rather falls than steps a pace backwards. 

“There, now! you would have it, and I knew you would not 
like it. It is not a pretty thing to tell a young lady; but then 
you are not like other young ladies.” 

Still total silence. 

“TI wish that you would not look at me like that, Miss Honor. 
It is not my fault. You would have it; and you have no one to 
thank but yourself,” 

The moral shocks that make milestones in our lives are not, 
like the physical ones, always accompanied by appropriate action. 
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After that first falling back, Honor betrays by no gesture that 
she has reached one of life’s turning-points ; only her eyes, like 
gimlets, drill holes in her companion’s face. 

“You have gone mad!” she says, in a very low and perfectly- 
controlled voice. ‘Do you know what you are implying?” 

“T do not know what you mean, Miss Honor, by ‘ implying,” 
replies the other, wincing—not unnaturally—under the girl's 
terrible point-blankness. ‘As I stand here, I am telling you 
nothing but the truth. I should not have told any other young 
lady; but you are used to hearing such things talked about. 
And, indeed, I should not have told you if you had not forced it 
out of me. I am sure”—half whimpering—*I have no wish to 
hurt the poor lady, though she did not behave altogether very 
handsome by me. I have never even mentioned the family to 
you in all these years—have I, now ?” 

The question goes unanswered. The girl stands stock-still, 
with the live coals of her eyes still burning, burning into the 
servant, while within her an earthquake seems shaking all her 
few and strong beliefs. 

Honor has no great cause to love Mrs. Clarence; but yet, seen 
through her son’s eyes, she has—since first the girl knew that 
son—stood to her as the embodiment of that purity and godliness 
which, in her own life-circle, she has known only by their 
absence. If this hideous imputation be true, chastity, piety 
themselves, must have gone by the board, or have never existed 
at all save in the brains of idle dreamers. 

“It is a lie!” she says, with steady concentration. ‘“ You 
must be a very wicked woman to have invented such a black one. 
The lady you speak of is one of the saints of God !” 

Unconsciously she has caught at the plank which the phrase 
she has so often heard Harry use with regard to his mother offers 
her—*“ one of the saints of God!” So associated is the term in 
her mind with the pure-faced, holy-eyed widow, that at the word 
“saint” the image of Mrs. Clarence rises much more readily 
before her mental vision than does any of the sweet canonized 
figures that enrich the Church’s page. 

“T am sure I do not know about that,” returns the other 
doggedly. “I daresay she may be now; and I am sure, poor 
thing! I do not want to make her out worse than she was. If 
ever anyone had an excuse, it was she. Dear me! she was a nice 
young lady when I first went to live with her—just sixteen! It 


would be impossible to see a handsomer couple than they 
made.” 


“Than who made?” 
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“She was engaged to her cousin, a young gentleman in the 
navy.” 

“ And married him ?” 

“Her guardian would not hear of it—she had no father or 
mother alive. He was a having sort of man, and I believe he 
thought that if she married a poor man she would be always 
coming back upon his hands, and so he broke it off. And not 
long after Mr. Clarence offered; and what with their badgering 
her—the guardian and his wife, 1 mean—and her own spirit 
being so broken that she did not much care what became of her, 
she ended by taking him. Of course, she did not know a syllable 
about the madness. They took good care to keep that from her.” 

There is a pause. Honor’s nostrils are inflated, and her hands 
clenched. Self-controlled as she habitually is, it is a long moment 
before she can be sure enough of her voice to command the key in 
which she must speak her next sentence. 

“TI suppose that, so far, what you have just told me is true ; 
there is no reason why you should have invented it. What you 
implied before is not true, and I do not believe it; but since you 
bave brought such an accusation against a lady who never had a 
wicked thought in all her life, I shall not allow you to leave the 
room until you have told me on what grounds you founded it.” 

The old servant bursts into tears. 

“Indeed, Miss Honor, I do not know what has come to you! 
You never spoke to me like that in all these years; and I am 
sure it is not my fault. How can I help it if ladies will—but, 
there, I shall make you angry again! You had better let me go, 
and think no more about it.” 

“You must tell me, please, at once.” 

Something in the tone of the austere young judge before her— 
that something which, from the time that she was five years old, 
her nurse has recognised as not to be resisted whenever, rarely 
enough, it has appeared—tells Mrs. Nasmyth that her tears and 
resistances are vain, and with one more protesting “ Well, it is 
not my fault; you may believe it or not, as you choose,” she 
goes on : 

“They had been married not quite six months when the secret 
—about the madness, I mean—came out. Mr. Clarence had a 
slight attack; and when she found out what sort of life she was 
in for, she nearly went mad herself, poor lady! She was ill for 
weeks; and when she was convalescent the doctor sent her away 
to the seaside, to get up her strength—and, of course, I went 
with her. We went to Southsea.” 

Again a pause. 
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“Well?” 

“Tt happened that the Invincible, her cousin’s ship, had just 
come into Portsmouth, and when she and I were walking on the 
Green one day we met him face to face.” 

“Yes.” 

“She was very lonely, poor thing! She had no acquaintances 
at Southsea, and she was only seventeen and a half.” 

“Yes ”—still in that voice of severe brevity which, while 
admitting no belief in the told tale, yet insists on its continuance. 

“She always had been dotingly fond of him since she was a 
baby, and they had belonged to one another, in a way, poor 
things!” 

“Well?” 

“He came every day after that. I began to get frightened 
at last; but it was not any good, they had quite lost their 
heads.” 

Again the narrator stops, but is not as immediately as before 
driven on by the listener to a resumption of the story. The 
very unwillingness with which that story is torn piecemeal from the 
teller’s lips—her evident want of animus against the subjects of 
it—her, on the contrary, obvious inclination to palliate their 
offence—is breeding in the girl’s mind a reluctant creeping belief 
in the tale; and it is with a less assured accent of incredulity 
that she puts the question : 

“ And Mr. Clarence—was he mad all the while ?” 

“Oh dear no; it had only been quite a slight attack—just a 
threatening—nobody knew anything about it but she and I; he 
was recovered long before she was. He came to see her once or 
twice at Southsea; but she would not have anything to say to 
him. She was quite gentle—she never could be anything else— 
and she did not reproach him at all; but she could not forgive 
him for having deceived her.” After a slight pause: “That was 
in the summer ; and next spring Master Harry was born.” 

There is a matter-of-factness in the statement of this last event, 
uttered in a rather lowered but perfectly confident voice, which 
makes the crawling belief against which she has been struggling 
writhe itself yet a step further into Honor’s heart. Her knees 
seem melting beneath her; but since to sit down or make any 
change in her attitude would be a confession of effect produced by 
that narrative, the hearing of which she had prefaced by 80 
passionate an expression of disbelief, she keeps her former stand- 
ing position, and, though objects swim before her eyes, she 
refrains from even lifting a hand to clear away the blur. . But it 
is beyond her to speak at once, and for a minute or two the only 
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sound audible is that of a caged goldfinch sharpening his beak 
against his perch. 

After that interval, dimly feeling through the chaos of as yet 
unrealized emotion that is surging within her that silence itself 
is acquiescence, she compels her lips to utterance: 

' “Was Mr. Clarence in his right mind at the time of the boy’s 
birth?” 

“Oh yes, as sane as you or I.” 

“And you wish me to believe that he accepted the child as his 
son?” 

“Indeed, Miss Honor, I do not wish you to believe anything of 
the sort. I only tell you just what happened. Mr. Clarence 
never took the least notice of the child. People have often 
passed the remark to me how odd it was, that he did not, and 
Master Harry such a beautiful infant, too!” 

“Though he was perfectly sane at the time, he accepted the 
disgrace quite calmly—is that what I am to credit ?” 

The scorn in her tone is, perhaps, the more accentuated for the 
lurking faltering that underlies it. 

“As I have told you, miss, he never took the least notice of the 
child; but I suppose in a way he ‘accepted’ it, as you call it, 
since he forgave her.” 

“ Forgave her !” 

The incredulity—a little forced in the last sentence—is genuine 
enough now. 

“T do not know about forgiving her really, but he let her live 
on in the same house with him. She no doubt told him the whole 
story from beginning to end—by the time we left Southsea she 
was quite desperate—and he—he was not a bad-hearted man 
when he was in his right wits—and he knew that he had done 
her a great wrong in marrying her, and she was not much 
more than a child, and so altogether—but he never would look at 
Master Harry!” She stops, as if relieved at having ended an 
unpleasant task; but the unbroken silence which follows ap- 
parently disposes her to add a rider: “She was very grateful 
to him, poor soul! I will say that for her. That was why she 
never (till the last half year, when he got beyond her or any- 
body) would have him shut up during his attacks. Like many 
mad people, he had a horror, when he was sane, of being put in a 
mad-house. She did not seem to mind how much he knocked her 
about, nor whether he killed her or not, For months together 
she carried her life in her hand—such a little delicate thing as 
she looked—but I have never met her equal for spirit—never ! 
If she had not been so jealous of me about Master Harry—-she 
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could not bear to think that he cared for anyone in the world but 
her—we should never have parted.” 

The goldfinch is washing now. How plainly in the stillness 
the tiny squirt of water over his back and the shaking of his 
feathers is heard! The voice that breaks upon his ang is so 
low as not to drown its little noises. 

“T have listened to your story, but you must not think that 
that means I have believed it. You have given absolutely no 
proof of what you have asserted.” 

“T do not want anybody to believe it,” replies the servant 
again, half crying. “I had far rather have said nothing about it; 
only you would have it out of me. What can it matter to anyone 
now whether it is true or not? Mr. Clarence has been dead five- 
and-twenty years, and the other gentleman went down with all 
hands in a gunboat he commanded somewhere Newfoundland way 
six months before, and Mrs. Clarence has turned into a sort of 
saint, you say. I am not in the least surprised at that, for through 
it all she was a very religious-feeling kind of woman; and Mr. 
Harry will never know a syllable about it, so what difference can 
it make to anyone whether it is true or not?” 

“ What difference can it make to anyone whether it is true or 
not ?” 


As the words pass Mrs. Nasmyth’s lips the answer to them 
flashes in a sea of scorching light into Honor’s mind. If the tale 
be true, there is no obstacle between her and Harry. 





